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GJ-XJ-A.I?,IDI-A.3SrS'  T{,EI>OI?,T- 


Chioago,  October  ITtli,  1859. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.,  constituting  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Chicago  : 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Eeform  School, 
the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Eev.  D.  B,  Nichols,  Superintendent, 
is  herewith  laid  before  your  honorable  body, 

Yery  Respectfully, 

MARK  SKINJ^EK,  Chairman  Com. 
J.  H.  GRAY,  Secretary. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


CHICAGO  REFORM  SCHOOL. 


To  the  Board  of  Guardians  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Reform 
School,  presents  the  following  as  his  Fourth  Annual  Report : 

TABLE    ONE, 

Showing  the  number  received  and  discharged,  and  the  general 
conditio7i  of  the  School  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1859. 

Number  in  school  October  1,  1858 168 

Number  received  during  the  year 147 

Number  to  be  accounted  for 315 

Number  apprenticed 12 

Keturned  because  improperly  committed 7 

Discharged  on  ticket  of  leave 9 

Returned  as  incorrigible 2 

Left  on  expiration  of  sentence 12 

Kept  by  parents  when  they  had  returned  home  on  a 

visit,  on  the  pledge  of  ih^jparent^  not  the  boy. ...  2 

Escaped  during  the  year 31 

Returned  as  reformed <q,<o 

Number  who  have  died  during  the  year 2 

Returned  to  the  care  of  parents 8 

Whole  number  disposed  of. 152 

Number  now  in  school 163 


315 


10 
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TABLE    TWO 


Showing  the  admissions  for  each  ononth  in  the  year. 

Months.  No. 

October, 8 

JSTovember 15 

December 7 

January IT 

February 9 

March 13 

April 18 


Months.  No. 

May 10 

June 8 

July 10 

August 12 

September 20 

Total  number 147 


TABLE  THREE 


Shoiinng  the  causes  of  commitment. 


Cause.  No. 

Grand  Larceny 7 

Petit  Larceny 60 

Vagrancy 26 

Homeless 20 

Truancy 4 

Without    proper  parental 

care 8 

Uncontrollable 9 

Street  Kiot 1 

Drunkenness 4 


Cause.  No, 

Embezzlement    of    Post- 

Office  money 1 

Disorderly 3 

Eobbery 1 

Being  an  inmate  of  a  house 

of  ill  fame 1 

Pickpockets 1 

Manslaughter 1 

Total  number 147 


TABLE    FOUK 


Shoios  the  nativity  of  the  inmates  and  their  parents. 


American  States.  No. 

Chicago,  111 10 

Illinois 3 

Massachusetts 6 

Kew  York 29 

Yermont 1 

Pennsylvania 6 

Michigan 6 

....  1 

....  5 

....  1 

....  1 

....  1 

....  1 


Wisconsin 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

l^ew  Hampshire 
Maine 


Total  Americans 71 


Foreign  Countries.  No. 

Ireland 23 

Germany 25 

England 7 

Switzerland 2 

Scotland 5 

Sweden 2 

Prussia 2 

Canada 5 

Belgium 2 

Norway 2 

Bohemia 1 


Total  ISTo.  of  Foreigners . .   76 
Americans 71 


Total 


147 
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PARENTS. 


Country.  No. 

Ireland 65 

Germany 32 

England 12 

Switzerland 2 

Sweden ■.  . .      2 

Italy 1 

Bohemia 1 


Country.  No. 

Scotland 9 

]N^orway 2 

Prussia 2 

Canada 1 

Belgium 2 

America 16 


Total  'No.  of  Foreigners . 
Total  ISTo.  of  Americans . 


131 
16 

117 


TABLE    FIVE, 


/Shoioing  the  ages  of  inmates  when  committed. 


Number.  Age. 

Seven  boys  of. 6  yrs 

One  "     7    " 

Four  "     8 

Five  "     9 

Eleven        "     10 

Fifteen        "     11 

Seventeen  "     12 

Twenty       "     13 

Fifteen       "     14 


Number.  Age. 

Twenty  boys  of 15  yrs. 


Eighteen 

Four 

Seven 

Two 

One 


16 
17 

18 
19 
20 


Total  Number 117 


TABLE    SIX, 

Shoioing  the  occupation  of  the  "parents. 


Occupation.  No. 

Carpenters 15 

Tailors 6 

Hod  Carriers 3 

Laborers 58 

Blacksmiths 2 

Saloon  Keepers 2 

Sailors 1 

Butchers 3 


Lawyers  . . . .  , 1 

Coppersmiths 1 

Bricklayers 1 

Eailroad  men 1 

Roofers 1 

Masons 5 


Occupation.  No. 

Engineers 3 

Merchants 2 

Whitewashers 1 

Farmers 9 

Horse  Doctors 1 

ShijD  Carpenters 1 

Draymen 3 

Cooks 1 

Shoemakers 3 

Shepherds 1 

Musicians 2 

Rag  Pickers 1 

Milkmen 1 

Clerks 1 
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Firemen  on  Steamboats . .  1 

Tinsmiths 1 

Keepers  of  Livery  Stables  1 

Running  a  Foundry 1 

Book  Keepers 1 

Artists 1 


Cabinet  Makers 2 

Wire  Manufacturers 1 

Expressman 1 

Physicians 1 

Goldsmiths 1 

Millwrights 1 


TABLE    SEVEN, 

Showing  the  moral  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  inmates  pre- 
vious  to  commitment. 

ISTumber  of  families  included  in  this  table 428 

ISTumber  of  inmates  who  have  had  relatives  convicted  of 

crime 123 

]^umber  of  families  where  the  father  and  mother  were  in- 
temperate       91 

Kumber  of  families  where  the  father  only  was  drunken. .   123 

Kumber  where  the  mother  only  was  drunken 22 

Kumber  where  female  relatives  were  not  virtuous 57 

Where  one  or  both  of  the  parents  were  unable  to  read 

and  write 54 

Number  where  both  the  parents  were  industrious 53 

Number  who  had  industrious  fathers  only 64 

Number  who  had  industrious  mothers  only 85 

Number  of  inmates  who  had  poor  parents 288 

Number  where  intemperance  was  the  cause  of  poverty . .   201 


TABLE   EIGHT, 

Shoioing  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inmates'  homes. 

Number  of  families  included  in  this  table 428 

Number  of  inmates  who  lived  in  shanties 120 

Number  of  these  families  occupying  but  one  room 80 

Number  who  occupied  two  rooms 100 

Number  of  families  who  suffered  from  imperfect  drainage 

or  ventilation 151 

Number  who  had  ample  accommodations 81 

Number  of  families  where  from  four  to  fourteen  persons 

were  lodged  in  the  same  room,  regardless  of  sex 65 

Number  of  families  poorly  supplied  with  the  necessaries 

of  life 196 
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TABLE    NINE, 

Showing  the  social  condition  of  the  inmates''  homes  ^yrior  to  their 

commitment. 

!Number  of  inmates  included  in  this  table 428 

[Number  who  had  lost  both  parents.' 80 

dumber  who  had  only  lost  their  lather 114 

Number  who  had  only  lost  their  mother 85 

Inmates  who  had  step  parents 105 

Inmates  whose  parents  quarrelled 169 

Number  of  inmates  who  had  been  in  the  Almshouse 17 

Number  who  had  religious  parents 9 


TABLE    TEN 


Shoiohig  the  probable  cause  of  delinquency  as  ascertained  from 
the  facts  of  the  inmates''  ^^'^"evious  history. 


Intemperance  of  parents . .  91 

Bad  company 33 

"Want  of  parental  control .  24 

Orphanage 48 

Half  orphans 25 

Cruelty  of  parents 14 

Bad  occupation 31 

Bad  home.... 21 

Parental  neglect 33 

Step  parents 9 

Hereditary  criminality.  . ,  10 


Naturally  ugly 19 

Love  of  strong  drink 8 

Idleness 12 

Improper  recreations ....  6 

Truancy  from  School 13 

Familiarity  with  vice ....  13 

Squalid  poverty 6 

Love  of  a  wandering  life .  9 

Total  number  included  in 
this  table 428 


TABLE   ELEVEN, 

Shoioing  the  moral  condition  of  the  inmates  previous  to  their  com- 
mitment to  this  school. 

Number  of  inmates  included  in  this  table 428 

Number  of  boys  who  have  been  truants 309 

Number  who  have  been  profane 370 

Who  have  been  untruthful 409 

"Who  have  been  Sabbath  breakers 312 

Who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  gambling 187 

Who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  theatre  or 

circus 252 

Who  have  attended  horse  races. 155 
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Who  have  "  sleiit  out  " 261 

Who  have  set  ten  pins  in  bowling  alleys 72 

Who  have  had  no  stated  employment 324 

Who  have  been  habituated  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  186 

JSTumber  who  have  been  drunh 64 

Who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Sabbath 

School 184 

Xumber  who,  according  to    their  own  confession,  have 

been  guilty  of  petit  larceny 313 

IS^umber  who  have  been  in  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco. . .  183 

Who  have  been  disobedient  to  parents 271 

Who  have  frec[uented  low  dance  houses 185 

ISTumber  who  have  been  in  prison  from  one  to  eight  times  ^Q 

Number  who  have  been  in  similar  houses  of  reformation  19 

TABLE   TWELVE, 

Shoiomg   the  industrial  condition  of  the   imnates  and  their  pa- 
rents, previous  to  the  boys''  committal  to  this  school. 

]N^umber  included  in  the  table 428 

^Number  of  news  boys 47 

l^umber  of  rag-pickers 61 

Number  of  beggars  {professional) 55 

ISTumber  of  boys  who  had  no  regular  work 321 

Number  of  parents  who  depended  upon  the  labor  of  their 

boys  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family 87 

TABLE   THIRTEEN, 

Showing  the  educational  attainments  of  ^nqnls  lohen  committed 
{including  the  number  from  the  opening  of  the  school). 

Number  ignorant  of  the  Alphabet 71 

Number  who  could  only  spell  easy  words 82 

Number  who  could  read  imperfectly 150 

Could  read  fluently 132 

Number  who  could  not  write 299 

Who  could  only  write  their  names 61 

AVho  could  write  sentences  generally 65 

Number  who  were  ignorant  of  arithmetic  (primary) 183 

Geography  and  grammar  (primary) 205 
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TABLE  FOURTEEN, 

Shotoing  the  results  of  reformatory  education  so  far  as  we  have 

heen  able  to  gather  the  facts,  as  regards  bogs  loho  have  left 
school  since  its  ope^iing. 

REFORMED. 

Kumber  of  boys  discbarged  from  tbe  sebool  as  reformed .  100 

l^mnber  of  tbis  class  beard  from 84 

IS^umber  doing  well 72 

Number  doing  only  moderately  well 6 

I^^iimber  gone  back  to  tbeir  old  practices 4: 

JSTumber  wbo  bave  been  to  prison  or  wbo  bave  been  sus- 
pected of  crime 2 

!Number  of  tbis  class  sent  to  us  tbe  second  time 2 

ESCAPES. 

Number  wbo  bave  run  away  since  opening 54 

Number  of  tbis  class  beard  from 17 

Number  wbo  are  doing  well 8 

Number  of  tbis  class  wbo  bave  been  sent  to  tbe  Bridewell  8 

Number  of  tbis  class  wbo  bave  gone  to  State  Prison ....  1 

EXPIRATION  OF  SENTENCE. 
Number  of  tbose  discbarged  on  expiration  of  tbeir  sen- 
tence (tbis  applies  to  tbose  wbo  were  sent  to  us  under 

tbe  old  law) 72 

Number  of  tbis  class  beard  from 28 

Number  doing  well 22 

Number  of  tbis  class  wbo  bave  been  in  tbe  Bridewell  ...  1 

Number  wbo  bave  been  sent  to  tbe  State  Prison 1 

PARDONS. 
Number  pardoned  by  tbe  Common  Council  under  tbe  old 

law 12 

Number  of  tbis  class  wbo  bave  done  well 5 

Number  of  tbis  class  wbo  bave  been  criminals 3 

Number  of  tbis  class  wbo  bave  been  in  any  prison 2 
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TABLE   FIFTEEN, 


Shoioing  the  nationality  of  the  reformed,  discharged  by  expi- 
ration of  sentence,  pardoned  and  escaped. 


No.  1 

No.  2 

a.s 

o 

No.  3 

No.  4 
No.  5 

Number  who  have  been  discharged  as  reformed 
since  the  school  has  opened 

Number  who  have  escaped  since  the  opening  of 
the  school 

Number  who  have  been  released  by  pardon .... 

Number  who  have  served  out  a  sentence 

Number  who  have  died  since  the  school  opened 


100 

54 
12 

72 


a 

a 

c 

^ 

a 

bO 

a 

c3 

^ 

2 

X 

c 

o 

a 

^ 

M 

*M 

^ 

oS 

'■"^n 

s 

o 

3; 

fe 

3 

bC 

c 

"oJ 

s 

hH 

ai 

0 

^ 

m 

CM 

P4 

0 

^ 

n 

<1 

6 

o 

0 

0 

Q 

6 

0 

d 

0 

0 

A 

S=; 

^ 

•Z 

» 

5S 

^ 

^ 

iz; 

^ 

^ 

^, 

No.  1 

38 

8 

21 

5 

4 

1 

1 

22 

No.  2 

18 

4 

7 

1 

1 

6 

1 

16 

No.  3 

Y 

4 

1 

No.  4 

32 

4 

16 

1 

19 

No.  5 

4 

2 

TABLE    SIXTEEN, 

Items  relating  to  numbers,  cost,  discipline  and  education  of  the 

school. 

Average  period  of  detention  of  the  boys  who  have  gone 
out  from  the  scliool 8  9-11  months 

Averao;e  ao;e  of  inmates  at  the  time  of  commitment  to  the 
school 113-7  years 

Average  number  in  the  school  through  the  year 176 

Number  of  boys  who  have  been  in  the  new  building 
since  it  opened 169 

Number  who  have  escaped  from  the  new  building,  who 
are  abroad 8 

Number  of  boys  who  have  been  trusted  to  go  to  the  city 
to  see  their  friends  and  remain  over  the  Sabbath ;  ave- 
rage number  of  same  per  month 24 
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Kumber  of  boys  wlio  have  escaped  during  tlie  year,  when 
trusted  to  go  to  the  city  alone 3 

Whole  number  who  have  gone  out  from  the  school  from 
its  commencement 284 

ISTumber  of  this  class  who  appear  in  a  fair  way  to  ruin . .       18 

The  average  age  of  the  eighteen  hopeless  cases  when  in- 
mates of  this  school 16|  years 

Number  of  pages  of  good  reading,  chiefly  historical, 
which  the  Superintendent  has  read  to  the  whole  school 
during  the  year 7082 

TABLE    SEVENTEEN, 

Showing  the  donation  of  Boohs^^  Pamphlets  and  Minerals,  for  the 

School. 

C.  C.  Spring,  Chicago,  111.,  1  Concordance,  1  gilt  Hymn 
Book  and  2  doz.  gilt  Testaments,  for  reward  books. 

D.  B.  Whittier,  Chicago,  111.,  specimen  of  calcareous  tufa 
from  St.  Anthony's  Falls. 

Wm.  Wilkerson,  Poughkeepsie,  ]N".  Y.,  3  vols,  of  books  for 
boys'  library. 

E.  F.  Mason,  Chicago,  111.,  3  vols,  of  books  for  boys'  library. 
Henry  M.  Smith,  of  the  "  Press  and  Tribune,"  Chicago,  111.,  3 

vols,  of  books,  a  number  of  pamphlets,  and  1  picture  and  3  maps. 

Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  111.,  Education  Class  Book. 

Home  of  the  Friendless,  New  York  city,  number  of  that  So- 
ciety's publications. 

D.  B-  Cooke,  Chicago,  111.,  City  Directory. 

Eufus  Blanchard,  Chicago,  111.,  2  vols,  of  excellent  books  for 
boys'  library. 

Wm.  Tomlinson,  Chicago,  111.,  1  vol.  for  boys'  library. 

Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  1  vol.  of  Ford's  History  of  Illi- 
nois. 

George  P.  Upton,  of  the  Chicago  "  Evening  Journal"  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  9  vols,  of  excellent  books  for  boys'  library  and  some 
fine  specimens  for  Cabinet,  from  St.  Anthony's  Falls. 

Henry  Smith,  of  the  Board,  Chicago,  111.,  1  vol.  of  Spur- 
geon's  Sermons. 

George   Sherwood,  Chicago,  111.,  1   fine   set   of  Mitchell's 

Outline  Maps  and  1  chart. 
9, 
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"Warren  Street  Chapel  Sabbath  School  children,  per  Eev. 
Chas.  F.  Barnard,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Industrial  School  of 
Girls,  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  per  Rev.  B.  K.  Pierce,  Superinten- 
dent, 50  pairs  of  mittens  for  50  of  the  Grade  of  Honor  boys  in 
the  Chicago  Reform  School. 

H.  H.  Belfield,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  box  of  stalactites,  fossils  and  lead  ore. 

TABLE   EIGHTEEN, 

iShotos  the  list  of  Papers  and  Periodicals  donated  to  the  School 

MONTHLIES. 


Pub's 


Where  Published. 


Aurora,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 

Bostou,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Chicago  J  111. 
New  York  City. 


Name  of  the  Paper. 


Reformer. 

Western  Churchman. 

Day  Spring. 

Adv.     of    Children's 

Aid  Society. 
Christian  Press. 
Presb'n  Expositor. 
Adv.  and  Guardian. 


Time  donated. 


July  1,  1859. 
All  the  year. 


Since  last  May. 


WEEKLIES. 


Pub's 

u 
u 
a 


private 
donatiou. 

Pub's 


Where  Published. 


New  York  City. 


Chicago,  111. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Concord,  N.  H. 


Name  of  the  Paper. 


Independent. 

Evangelist. 

Cong.  Herald. 

Christian  Times. 

]Sr.       W.       Christian 

Advocate. 
N .  W.  Home  Journal. 
Puritan  Recorder. 
New  Covenant. 
Oberlin  Evangelist. 
Cong.  Journal. 


Time  it  has  been  sent. 


All  the  year. 
Half  the  year. 
All  the  year. 


DAILIES. 


Donors. 

Where  Published. 

Name  of  the  Paper. 

Time  it  has  been  sent. 

Pub's 

Chicago,  111. 

Press  and  Tribune. 

All  the  year. 

(( 

a 

Daily  Democrat. 

u          u 

a 

u 

Evening  Journal. 

U                (.i 

u 

(( 

Daily  Herald. 

Part  of  the  year. 

u 

a 

Daily  Times. 

a           u 
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TABLE  NINETEEN, 


Shoioing  the  length  of  time  inmates  have  been  detained  i?i  the 

jSchool. 


Number  of  months.  Number  of  boys. 

Less  than  one  month 20 

1  month 29 

12 

17 

16 

11 

13 

16 

8 

7 


2 

a 

3 

ii. 

4 

u 

5 

a 

6 

a 

7 

a 

8 

u 

9 

u 

10 

a 

11 

a 

12 

a 

13 

u 

14 

a 

15 

a 

16 

a 

17 

a 

18 

a 

19 

a 

20 

a 

21 

a 

22 

a 

23 

u 

24 

u 

14 

60 
9 
6 
4 

5 
7 
6 
6 
3 
7 
5 
5 
5 


Number  of  months.  Number  of  boys. 

25  months 2 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


TABLE   TWENTY, 


Showing  the  amount  of  labor  performed  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  School  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1859. 


TAILOR  SHOP. 


Articles  made. 


No. 


Pants 887 

Jackets 465 

Sheets 164 

Aprons 12 

Comfortables 46 

"Wmdow  Curtains 42 

Mattrasses 76 

Towels 36 

Carpets 4 


Articles  made.  No 

Shh-ts 390 

Suspenders,  pairs 138 

Pillow  Slips 175 

Caps 266 

Bed  Spreads 64 

Table  Cloths 8 

Pairs  of  Socks  knit 22 

Number  of  pieces  repair- 
ed during  the  year. . .  .  651 
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SHOE  SHOP. 


Articles  manufaeturecl.  No. 

Pairs  of  boy's  shoes 493 

JMen's  shoes  made 214 

Pairs  of  boots 15 

Pairs  of  girls'  shoes 16 


Articles  manufactured. 

Pairs  of  women's  shoes . . 
]S^umber  of  pieces  repair- 
ed during  the  year  . .  . 


92 


561 


GARDEN  AXD   FARM. 


Articles  produced. 

Bushels  of  potatoes 

"  peas 

"         beans  

"  carrots  

"  tomatoes .  .  . . 

"  cucumbers 

Dozens  of  sweet  corn . . . , 
Bell  peppers,  mixed  .  . . . 

Bushels  of  onions 

!N^umber  of  cabbages . . . . 
Pumpkins  and  squashes . 
Bushels  of  parsnips 

"  Euta-baga  tur- 
nips   


No. 

203 

7 

8 

21 

8 

3010 

138 

175 

H 

2117 

987 

10 

50 


Articles  produced.  No. 

Bushels  of  round  turnips .      50 

Tons  of  hay  cut 6 

Number  of  Osier  willow 

cultivated 600 

Rods  of  ditch  dug 124 

Acres  of  prairie   spaded 

and  plowed 1-| 

Gravel  walks  made,  rods ,  166 
Number  of  trees  set  out.  515 
Number  of  feet  of  ditch 

made  for  lead  pipe. .  .  .  308 
Acres  of  prairie  spaded 

for  next  season 1-J- 


WASH  ROOM. 

Washed  and  Ironed .  No. 

Number  of  pieces  washed  and  ironed  during  the  year  at 
the  Pveformed  School 63,102 

CARPENTER  SHOP. 
Four  ventilating  flues  have  been  constructed :  two  on  the 
top  of  the  school  room,  and  two  on  the  top  of  the  old  dormi- 
tories. Stairs  have  been  built  from  the  dormitory  of  the  new 
building  to  the  ground.  The  old  play  room  has  been  ceiled 
and  properly  fitted  up  for  a  work-shop.  Under  the  main 
building  of  the  new  house,  a  cellar  has  been  dug,  and  ceiled 
up  on  the  sides,  and  properly  lighted.  Tlie  roof  of  the  kitchen 
has  been  protected  by  a  railing,  on  three  sides,  and  a  close 
partition  on  the  third  side. 

Work  performed.  No. 

Rods  of  sewer  made 26 

Number  of  large   clothes-presses   for  boys'  clothing  and 
Superintendent's  room 4 
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Kumber  of  seats  for  clinrcli  service 6 

JSTumber  of  windows  protected  by  a  wire  covering,  to  pre- 
vent tlie  boys  at  play  from  breaking  the  glass 2-1: 

ISTumber  of  shutters  made  for  windows 10 

Number  of  tables  made  for  new  building 8 

Number  of  bridges  made 6 

Besides  all  of  tlie  above  enumeration  of  items,  a  vast  num 
ber  of  small  repairs  have  been  going  on,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Two  boys  have  been  engaged  most  of  the  time  with 
our  carpenter  in  the  carpenter's  shop. 

TABLE   TWENTY-ONE. 

Inventory  of  stores  at  the  Reform  School,  taJcen  on  the  30th  of 
/Se^ytember,  1859. 

180  bushels  of  potatoes,  50c $  90  00 

2050  cabbages,  5c 102  50 

6  tons  of  hay 36  00 

Manure 100  00 

50  bushels  of  round  turnips 12  50 

60         "          ruta-bagas 15  00 

14        "         beets 7  00 

6i         "          onions 3  25 

19         "          carrots 7  75 

21  pumpkins 1  05 

95  Valparaiso  scpiashes 9  50 

600  Osier  willows,  one  year's  growth 30  00 

10  bushels  of  parsnips, 2  50 

10        "          beans 5  00 

Carpenter's  tools 31  25 

Farming  utensils ' 38  65 

Shoemaker's  tools 72  27 

"Work  of  the  shoe  shop  on  hand 129  81 

Books,  stationery  and  school  room  furniture 195  19 

Medicine,  and  hospital  furniture 35  00 

Tinware  and  hardware 173  60 

Crockery  and  glassware -41  40 

18  stoves  and  pipe 314  25 

2  Cauldron  stoves 40  00 
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1  No.  6  Baker $55  00 

Hoiiseliold  fiiruitnre 975  35 

2  cows 55  00 

14  hogs  and  pigs 95  00 

3  turkeys 1  50 

8  ducks 3  00 

22  fowls ' 5  50 

JBeds  and  bedding 800  90 

238  pairs  of  boys'  shoes,  1  25 297  50 

165       "        men's     "      150 247  50 

35         "        women's"      1  00 35  00 

150  cloth  caps,  50c 75  00 

176  pairs  of  winter  pants  (new)  $1  75 308  00 

76  cloth  jackets,  (new)  $3  50 266  00 

125  shirts,  (new)   62  50 

205  yards  pant  cloth,  42c 86  10 

159  yards  of  blue  satinett  77c 126  83 

91  thimbles 63 

5  gross  of  wooden  combs 1  87^- 

33f  yards  linsey 5  86 

128  yards  of  stripes 1792 

34  yards  of  sheeting 3  06 

32  pounds  of  cotton  batting,  10c 3  20 

14  pounds  of  woolen  yarn,  S7ic 12  25 

6  sailor's  thimbles 2  25 

3  dozen  of  ivory  combs 2  25 

6  dozen  of  spool  thread 3  00 

68  gross  of  shirt  buttons 2  50 

60  yards  of  prints,  6c 3  60 

10  yards  of  gingham,  14c 1  40 

35  yards  of  canvass,  10|-c 3  68 

4  boxes  of  soap 21  90 

3  barrels  of  flour 10  50 

100  pounds  of  rice 12  00 

Sundry  groceries 67  77 

Sundry  dry  goods 18  98 

$5,180  77 
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By  credit  for  shoes  sold  to  the  City  Bridewell,  as  seen 

by  the  books  of  Comptroller $81  00 

By  credit  from  sale  of  shoes  to  the  Poor  House  of 

Cook  County,  as  paid  into  the  City  Treasury 176  50 

By  credit  for  work  done  for  private  individuals,  as 

seen  by  the  proper  vouchers 53  98 


Total  amount  of  sales,  and  work  performed,  which  is 

not  otherwise  accounted  for 311  48 


Inventory  of  the  present  year  added 5,492  25 

Inventory  of  the  close  of  last  year 4,131  97 

Excess  of  the  present  year  over  the  last  year $360  28 

TABLE    TWENTY-TWO, 

Shoios  the  Expenditures  of  the  /School  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 

30,  1859. 

PROVISIONS. 

378    barrels  flour $2,049  00 

9,194    pounds  corn  meal 131  16 

2,707    gallons  molasses 888  00 

5,901    pounds  codfish 283  44 

10,396        "       rice 502  40 

110        "       black  tea 66  74 

975        "       coffee 120  69 

1,535        "       sugar 121  04 

323        "       saleratus 21  85 

20         "       cream  tartar 6  50 

20    barrels  salt  pork 320  25 

359    pounds  fresh  pork 26  52 

14,394        "          "     beef 738  08 

170        "          "     mutton 3  40 

102         "       turkeys 9  18 

2    doz,  chickens 4  00 

42    pounds  hops 7  90 

Cakes  and  crackers,  July  4th ....  6  78 

Oranges  and  lemons,        "     ....  9  25 
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1,264|  pounds  butter 198  99 

116        "       lard 19  74 

169    gallons  vinegar 23  53 

7    barrels  salt 11  30 

9I2  pounds  starcli 6  72 

38         "       ginger. 3  50 

1        "       cassia 50 

3]        "       nutmegs 2  88 

14:         "       mustard 2  92 

6    gallons  milk , 60 

4    doz.  eggs 88 

65    pounds  ground  pepper 9  30 

Cheese  and  lemons 2  70 

17    pounds  crackers 1  40 

i       "       indigo 37 

89  9-60  bushels  beans 116  36 

109^             "        potatoes 82  16 

$5,799  83 

CLOTHING. 

303^  yards  drilling $27  72 

737^       "     denims 117  52 

4481       "      cotton  cassimeres 103  16 

1,294^       "      striped  shirtings 170  74 

829        "     satinett 594  49 

3721       "      sheep's  gray 190  11 

564        "     cotton  and  wool  cassimeres .  235  64 

81    doz.  wadding 22  48 

226i  yards  linseys 31  04 

112|      "      linings 10  16 

50        "      canvass 5  75 

16    doz.  palm  hats 20  00 

275    cap  sweats 6  87 

22    doz.  cap  fronts 8  25 

22  "       "    straps 10  00 

23  "    wool  socks 66  75 

Freight  on  mittens 1  65 

25    pounds  woolen  yarn 21  37 

42        "       linen  thread 47  40 
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20    gross  gilt  buttons $14  95 

5f  great  gross  pant  buttons 13  45 

1  box  crayons 1  00 

S1,T20  50 

HOUSEHOLD  DRY  GOODS. 

2,142f  yards  sheeting 180  76 

290i      "      ticking 42  19 

679        "      calico 31  82 

100    pounds  batting 10  00 

2  yards  duck 60 

1  ball  sewing  twine 20 

174|  yards  bed  check 17  11 

40i      "     table  linen 12  65 

100        "      crash 9  50 

14J  pounds  wick 3  26 

2  jDapers  stove  blacking 20 

1    case  matches 75 

1  doz.  blacking 63 

$309  67 

171i  gallons  lard  oil 160  90 

945    pounds  soap 52  90 

$213  80 

2  cows 55  00 

12    hogs 67  95 

Garden  seeds 34  68 

2,000    willow  cuttings 8  00 

$165  63 

12    dozen  brooms 27  25 

11         "      scrub  brushes 33  25 

6    white-wash  brushes 8  00 

!N"eedles,  pins  and  thimbles 12  96 

Combs 23  73    $105  19 

Railroad  tickets  and  livery 294  05 

Books  and  stationery 88  51 

• $382  56 

Leather  and  findings 1,241  57 

Tools  for  shoe  shop 20  70 

$1,262  27 
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Printing 33  50 

Tools,  scales,  etc 101  15 

Furniture 662  6Q 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance.  238  88 

Teaming 232  00 

Plowing 9  00 

Manure 144  50 

Fuel 6  25 

Labor,  bills  and  salaries 3,864  72 

Improvements 

Lumber 277  04 

30    barrels  lime 20  50 

Sponge  and  oakum 11  20 

Labor,  etc.,  on  pump 9  63 

Hardware 204  53 

Paints,  oil  and  glass 124  53 

Repairing  roof. 15  00 

Wasli-tubs,  sink,  and  towel    rack        21  10 

68    hammocks 153  00 

9    stoves,  pipe  and  trimmings 397  67 

Plumbing  bills 144  15 

1    two  barrel  furnace 28  00 

I         Graining  and  painting 6  00 

Carpenter's  labor 353  62 

$1,765  97 

Coal  and  wood  furnished  by  City 

Superintendent 895  50 

Superintendent's  salary 1,000  00 


$18,913  58 

The  facts  revealed  in  the  preceding  tables,  speak  in  language 
which  no  thoughtful  mind  can  gainsay,  as  to  the  cause  of 
juvenile  crime  and  vice.  For  the  more  full  expansion  of  this 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Aj^pendix  of  this  report, 
where  the  cause  of  crime  and  its  cure  are  carefully  discussed. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  we  were  permitted 
to  occupy  our  new  building.  The  building  was  opened  by 
appropriate  religious  service.     This  building  has   been  con- 
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strncted  with  the  capacity  of  accoinmodatiiig  68  bojs.  Around 
this  building  there  is  not  a  single  prison  appendage  to  be  seen. 
'No  high  fence  shuts  its  inmates  out  from  the  world.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  principal  avenue,  leading  from  the 
city  to  Hyde  Park  village. 

The  dormitories  are  spacious  and  well  ventilated,  and  are 
occupied  on  the  Sabbath  as  our  Chapel,  by  the  removal  of 
the  sleeping  hammocks.  Connected  with  the  dormitory  of 
the  new  building  there  is  a  flight  of  stairs,  by  means  of  which 
the  boys  can  go  out  into  the  wide  world  every  night,  should 
they  choose  to  do  so.  In  this  building  we  have  no  watchman; 
no  man  guards  the  boys.  The  door  leading  to  the  open  yard 
is  unlocked,  for  the  boys  to  go  and  come  all  night.  By 
table  number  fifteen  we  see  that  169  boys,  in  all,  since  we 
opened,  have  been  inmates  of  this  building,  and  yet  but  eight 
boys  have  escaped  from  it.  Passers-by  often  mistake  our 
establishment  for  a  hotel.  We  generally  correct  their  erro- 
neous impressions  by  telling  them  that  we  keep  a  hoarding 
School. 

In  the  old  buildings,  we  still  maintain  the  same  discipline  as 
in  previous  years,  except  the  giving  our  boys  greater  liberty 
than  ever.  The  boys  still  keep  the  gates  of  the  fence  around 
the  establishment,  and  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  keys  of 
the  whole  establishment,  except  the  keys  to  halls,  or  my  own 
private  rooms.  I  liave  never'^  as  yet,  turned  a  key  of  any  gate 
since  the  fence  was  put  up,  two  and  a  half  years  since.  I  leave 
the  entire  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  gates  to  the  boys.  I 
have  ceased,  long  since,  to  have  solicitude  upon  the  subject  of 
gates  and  keys.  During  the  summer  months  all  of  our  boys 
have  been  taken  to  the  lake,  by  some  of  our  boy  officers, 
to  bathe.  By  table  number  sixteen  you  can  see  the  num- 
ber of  boys  we  have  trusted  to  go  to  the  city  alone,  and 
remain  over  the  Sabbath,  and  the  success  of  the  trial ;  also, 
the  number  of  boys  we  have  permitted  to  go  to  the  city  at- 
tended by  a  police  boy.  One-half  of  a  day  in  each  week, 
(Friday  afternoon),  we  use  as  a  recreation  day,  when  the  boys 
enjoy  themselves  in  various  ways,  such  as  is  suited  to  their 
tastes  or  inclination.     Some  ramble  along  the  shores  of  the 
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beautiful  waters  of  lake  Michigan  in  search  of  fossil  remains  ; 
others  go  to  the  woods  to  recreate  themselves.  This  company- 
are  engaged  in  gathering  beautiful  flowers  ;  that  company  go 
to  the  fields  for  a  game  of  ball ;  all  are  employed,  and  all  are 
happy. 

In  the  two  instances  where  the  word  of  the  parent  has  been 
taken,  in  pledge  for  the  safe  return  of  the  cliild  to  the  school 
after  having  visited  his  home,  we  have  found  that  our  confi- 
dence has  been  misplaced,  for  in  each  case  of  this  kind,  the 
parents  have  run  their  boys  off  from  the  school.  These  boys 
being  children  of  such  parents,  is  it  any  marvel  that  they  have 
found  their  way  to  the  Reform  School  ? 

ESCAPES  FROM  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  will  be  seen  from  table  number  one,  that  thirty-one  boys 
have  escaped  from  the  school  during  the  year,  all  of  which 
are  now  abroad.  Various  reasons  have  combined  to  make  this 
number,  the  present  year,  unusually  large.  In  the  first  place, 
the  good  boys  were  removed  from  the  bad,  and  thus  the  bad 
ones  have  had  a  much  greater  opportunity  to  escape,  not  being 
so  closely  watched  by  the  boys.  Again,  some  of  our  help  have 
not  been  altogether  fitted  for  reformatory  laborers,  and  this 
has  made  some  of  the  boys  restless.  Again,  some  of  the 
parents  of  the  boys  have  urged  their  children  to  escape ;  this 
has  also  been  very  annoying  to  us.  The  boys  who  have 
escaped,  generally,  have  either  been  new  comers,  or  old  in 
years.  Boys  can  run  away  from  our  school,  if  they  are  so  dis- 
posed. I  am  glad,  however,  that  we  are  able  to  say  that  but 
three  boys  in  all,  have  run  away  while  trusted  to  go  to  the  city 
alone,  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  not  made  much  of  a  boy's  escaping,  but  our  boys 
have  themselves  been  sent  in  their  pursuit.  Also,  the  boys 
who  have  had  an  honorable  discharge,  who  are  living  in  the 
city,  have  from  time  to  time,  unsolicited  by  the  writer,  caught 
elopers,  and  brought  them  to  the  school.  This  has  happened 
in  several  instances. 

Again,  it  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  runaway  to 
come  back  voluntarily  to  the  school.  Some  of  the  boys  have 
escaped  two  or  three  times,  and  then  have  become  satisfied 
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"svitli  the  scliool,  aud  have  at  last  been  honorably  discharged. 

DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  will  be  seen  bj  table  number  one,  that  an  nn usually  large 
number  of  boys  have  the  present  year  been  honorably  dis- 
charged. These  boys  have  generally,  where  it  could  be  safely 
done,  been  returned  to  their  parents.  In  some  cases  the  boys 
have  been  indentured  to  farmers,  in  this  State.  A  mtoifest 
obstacle  exists  in  indenturing  boys  to  masters,  and  that  is  the 
difficulty  of  finding  these  unfortunate  cliildren  good  homes. 
The  master  or  mistress  of  such  a  child  must  have  a  peculiar 
talent,  in  order  to  second  the  work  begun  in  a  reformatory, 
and  carry  foi'ward  the  reformation  of  the  child  to  successtul 
completion.  This  class  call  for  sympathetic  treatment,  and  if 
he  receives  it  not,  such  are  the  railroad  facilities  in  these  days, 
that  the  boy  will  avail  himself  of  these  helps,  and  escape  for  a 
home  more  congenial  to  his  nature.  As  a  general  principle, 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Cldldren^  Aid 
Society^  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  sending  children  out  to 
country  homes,  without  any  indenture,  and  in  most  cases  it 
will  be  found,  I  apprehend,  that  boys  so  sent  will  do  better, 
and  stay  more  contentedly  than  they  would  if  Ijound  to  service. 
The  master  too,  if  a  good  man,  will  do  as  well  and  even  better, 
for  the  boy,  than  if  he  should  be  bound  to  him  for  a  term  of 
years.  There  are  so  many  hard-minded  men  who  would  abuse 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  having  a  defenceless  and 
unfortunate  boy  bound  to  them  ;  that  the  subject,  at  least,  of 
indenturing  boys  to  masters,  unless  well  known,  is  of  doubtful 
proj)riety.  A  boy  might  be  sent  to  a  farmer  for  a  three  months 
trial,  and  after  this,  indenture  this  would  be  decidedly  prefer- 
able to  the  course  usually  adopted. 

Boys,  also,  while  in  the  reformatory,  should  have  their  minds 
prepared  in  relation  to  what  they  are  to  expect  from  society 
when  they  shall  be  sent  forth  to  the  world,  and  also  what 
society  will  expect  of  them.  The  business  of  tlie  reformatory 
teacher  is  to  store  the  mind  of  the  inmate  with  the  principles 
of  truth,  so  that  when  he  goes  forth  to  the  world  he  will  be 
prepared  to  stand  alone,  and  should  he  fail  to  obtain  employ- 
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ment  in  one  kind  of  business,  lie  shall  try  another.  If  he 
cannot /nc?  business,  he  should  make  business.  Thus  sending 
them  forth  to  the  world,  they  will  go  forth  with  confidence 
that  he  who  has  bid  them  go  forth,  will  open  to  them  a  wide 
door  of  useful  labor,  where  they  may  do  well  for  themselves 
and  also  benefit  their  fellow  men. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  health  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  remarka- 
bly good.  It  is  true  we  are  called  upon  to  report  the  death  of 
two  of  our  boys  during  the  year,  both  of  whom  were  sick  only 
a  short  time.  The  first  was  an  Irish  boy  by  the  name  of 
Michael  Grifiith,  who  died  in  the  month  of  January,  of  typhoid 
fever.  This  boy  had  no  relatives  in  this  country;  he  was  sev- 
enteen years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  been 
greatly  improved  since  he  came  to  the  school,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  was  in  a  hopeful  way.  The  second  death  during 
the  year  occurred  in  the  month  of  June.  A  boy  by  the 
name  of  Charles  Henry  Luke,  a  German  boy,  aged  sixteen 
years,  who  knew  of  no  relatives  in  this  country,  but  a  brother 
in  Iowa.  Charles  died  of  the  same  disease  as  the  other  boy, 
(typhoid  fever).  Charles,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  the 
Qjiost  honorable  grade^  and  lived  in  the  new  building. 

Apart  from  these  two  deaths,  the  health  of  the  school  has 
been  remarkably  good.  During  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, and  a  part  of  September,  we  have  had  no  one  sick.  Ac- 
companying this,  you  will  find  the  report  of  Dr.  Eoss, 
the  physician  who  has  been  with  ns  from  the  opening  of  the 
school,  which  report  will  speak  for  itself  as  to  the  health  of  the 
school. 

FAVORS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  we  received  a  very  fine  present 
from  Massachusetts,  the  united  liberality  of  the  children  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Barnard,  of  the  Warren  Street 
Chapel  enterprise,  city  of  Boston,  and  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Eev.  Bradford  K. 
Fierce,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.  The  present  consisted  of  fifty 
pairs  of  beautiful  mittens  for  our  boys,  to  be  given  to  fifty  of 
the  best  boys  in  the  Chicago  Reform  School,  the  material  for 
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which  was  furnished  by  the  little  folks  of  the  Warren  Street 
Chapel  enterprise  in  Boston,  and  the  mittens  were  mannfac- 
tured  by  the  girls  in  the  Lancaster  school,  which  did  them 
great  credit,  for  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  quality  of  mittens 
exposed  for  sale  anywhere.  These  mittens  arrived  at  the 
school  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the  distribution  of  this  large 
and  useful  present  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  delight  of 
that  festive  occasion.  After  the  Superintendent  had  opened 
the  package  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  after  we  had  par- 
taken of  an  excellent  Thanksgiving  dinner  furnished  by  your 
Board,  one  loud  and  prolonged  applause  went  up  from  the 
voices  of  the  boys  for  our  Warren  Street  Chapel  friends  in 
Boston,  and  the  Girls'  Industrial  School  in  Lancaster. 

We  are  under  obligations  for  railroad  favors  to  the  Illinois 
Central  and  Michigan  Southern  Eailroads  ;  the  former  for  a 
pass  twice  for  the  Superintendent  over  their  road  from  Chicago 
to  Tolono  and  return,  through  the  kindness  of  Capt.  McClel- 
land, Vice  President  of  the  road ;  the  latter,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  ISTash,  general  local  freight  agent.  The  Superin- 
tendent was  furnished  with  a  pass  from  Chicago  to  Toledo  and 
return,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  the  Reformatory  Con- 
vention held  in  l^ew  York  city  last  May.  We  have  been  fur- 
nished, for  our  reading  room,  with  all  of  our  city  daily  papers 
during  the  year,  except  the  "  Times,"  which  has  only  been 
sent  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  "  Herald,"  from  its  commence- 
ment. All  these  jDapers  are  duly  acknowledged  in  table  ]^o. 
18.  We  have  received,  also,  the  Xew  York  ''  Independent," 
which  has  been  read  with  great  interest  by  th  e  officers  and 
many  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  for  which  paper  we  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  the  publishers.  All  other  donations  of 
papers  are  properly  acknowledged  in  table  No.  18.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Henry  M,  Smith,  of  the  "  Press  and  Tribune," 
we  have  been  furnished  with  a  number  of  beautiful  books,  two 
large  maps  and  one  small  maj),  and  a  fine  chart  for  the  school, 
and  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Smith  for  a  number  of  excellent 
addresses  he  has  made  on  the  Sabbath  to  my  boys  during  the 
year.  Mr.  Upton,  also,  of  the  "  Daily  Journal,"  has  added 
greatly  to  our  library  by  the  gift  of  some  nine  beautiful  vol- 
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limes,  and  some  clioice  specimens  of  minerals,  wliicli  lie  ob- 
tained for  onr  mineral  cabinet  from  St.  Anthony's  Falls.  Mr. 
Upton  lias  also  taken  a  deep  interest  in  our  scliool,  having  vis- 
ited lis  a  number  of  times  during  the  year,  for  which  interest 
and  donations  he  will  please  accept  our  warmest  thanks. 

Our  friends  of  the  New  York  Home  of  the  Friendless  will 
accept  our  thanks  for  the  donation  of  books  they  made  us 
through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holliday,  their  missionary,  and  also  for 
furnishing  our  reading  room  with  the  "  Advocate  and  Guar- 
dian." 

In  fine,  permit  me  to  say  that  we  feel  very  thankful  to  those 
friends  who  have  contributed  to  fill  the  shelves  of  our  boys' 
library,  or  the  mineral  cabinet  with  specimens,  or  the  reading 
room  with  pa23ers  or  magazines. 

VISITORS  AND  HELPERS  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

While  the  Superintendent  of  the  school  has  occupied  the 
forenoon  of  each  Sabbath  by  addressing  the  boys,  the  after- 
noon has  often  been  occupied  by  addresses  by  gentlemen  from 
the  city,  or  from  abroad.  Among  those  to  whom  -we  are 
under  especial  obligations  for  their  frequent  visits  to  the 
school,  we  would  mention  Messrs.  A.  G.  Tliroop  and  Henry 
Smith,  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  school ;  Henry  M. 
Smith,  of  the  Press  and  Trihune ;  E.  S.  "Warner,  A.  B.  Keith, 
R.  F.  Mason,  A.  G.  Downs,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Roy 
and  others. 

During  the  year  we  have  also  been  favored  with  a  visit  from 
various  distinguished  individuals  from  abroad,  among  which 
we  would  mention  the  following :  Joseph  C.  Noyes,  Esq., 
Trustee  of  the  State  Reform  Scliool  in  the  State  of  Maine ;  R. 
Waterton,  Superintendent  of  Industrial  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  IST.  E.  Davis,  Superintendent  of  State  Reform  Farm, 
Lancaster  Ohio;  William  Barry,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  England; 
Rev.  Samuel  Holliday,  Home  of  the  Friendless,  I^.  Y. ;  Henry 
H.  Howland,  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Providence  Re- 
form School ;  Mary  Goodrich,  of  the  Home  of  the  Friendless, 
K  Y. ;  Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  Secretary  of  the  Mass.  S.  S.  S. 
Boston.  Mass. ;  Messrs.  James  Turner,  George  W.  Lee  and  Dr. 
H.  B.  Shank,  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  House 
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of  Eeformatioii ;  Key.  Asa  Druiy,  Covington,  Kentucky; 
Eussel  Scott,  Esq.,  and  daughters,  from  London,  England ; 
"Wm.  Eussel,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  IST.  Y. 
House  of  Kefuge ;  Eev.  T.  N.  Haskell,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon. 
Thomas  M.  Edwards,  Keene,  New  Hampshire  ;  Philip  M. 
Eice  and  lady,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Eev.  Gril  Pearl,  Baldwin, 
Me. ;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Penfield,  of  the  Home  of  the  Friendless, 
New  York. 

RESULTS. 

Although  the  time  for  fruit  is  "  not  yet, "  yet  we  have  not 
been  without  indications  that  we  labor  not  in  vain.  Although 
the  day  of  the  harvest  is  yet  in  the  future,  yet  we  have  been 
permitted  to  reap  a  few  of  the  fruits  of  our  labor.  One  of  our 
graduates  is  now  employed  in  our  school  as  one  of  our  helpers, 
and  has  been  for  some  months  past.  Two  others  we  have  em- 
ployed for  most  of  the  past  year.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  often  been  cheered  by  the  presence  of  some  of  our  boys 
who  have  been  honorably  discharged,  and  have  returned  to 
tell  us  how  well  they  were  succeeding ;  and  by  others  we  have 
been  cheered  by  their  letters  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
school.  For  the  proof  in  relation  to  the  success  of  the  school, 
as  a  reformatory  agency,  you  are  directed  to  the  facts  as  ar- 
ranged in  the  appropriate  tables.  Tliis  work  is  a  missionary 
work,  and  calls  for  the  repeated  exercise  of  faith.  ISTo  laborer 
can  be  successful  in  this  work  unless  he  has  large  faith.  Faith 
he  must  have  in  himself,  in  the  human  family,  and  especially 
in  God. 

We  cannot  but  be  encouraged  in  our  work,  notwithstanding 
it  is  one  of  toil  and  perplexity. 

With  all  our  toil  and  anxiety,  we  feel  that  in  the  future  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  labored  for  naught,  but  that 
many  of  these  boys  who  are  sent  to  this  school,  vicious  and 
criminal,  will  rise  np  to  bless  this  agency,  and  bless  the  world 
by  lives  of  piety  and  usefulness. 

EDITCATIOXAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  relation  to  the  success  of  our  educational  department,  in 
connection  with  this  school,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  teacher  of  the  school.     It  gives 
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me  pleasure  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  Mr.  E.  0.  Tade, 
the  gentleman  who  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  has  filled  the 
important  post  of  teacher  in  this  school,  has  acquitted  himself 
with  honor,  and  we  reluctantly  part  with  his  services,  he  feel- 
ing it  his  duty  to  complete  his  studies  in  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  I  trust  that  the  efforts  he  has  put  forth 
while  in  the  school,  in  behalf  of  the  reformation  and  education 
of  the  down-trodden  and  neglected,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  us  all,  and  will  in  time  be  abundantly  rewarded. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Jagger  has  been  with  us  some  months,  instruct- 
ing the  boys  in  vocal  music,  and  from  time  to  time  rendering 
important  aid  in  the  moral  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
school.  He  also  will  leave,  with  Mr.  Tade,  to  finish  his  studies, 
Our  school  is  prospectively  supplied  with  competent  help  and 
teachers  for  the  opening  year. 

CONCLUSION. 

'No\Y,  Gentlemen,  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  you  for 
the  sympathy  you  have  extended  to  me  and  my  family  during 
the  year.  With  five  of  the  present  members  of  the  Board,  I 
have  been  associated  from  the  commencement  of  our  enter- 
prise. Your  devotion  to  this  work  has  grown  with  its  growth, 
and  your  confidence  in  the  system  of  goverment  pursued  in 
this  school  has  daily  been  strengthened  by  the  repeated  indi- 
cations for  good  which  you  have  been  permitted  to  see.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  another  Board  in  the  land  that  can  say, 
that,  out  of  fifty -two  weeks  during  the  past  year,  but  one  week 
has  passed  without  an  acting  quorum  present  in  its  weekly 
meetings.  I^ot  only  have  you  shown  your  devotion  to  this 
work  by  your  weekly  meetings  for  business,  but  few  indeed 
have  been  the  weeks  dilring  the  past  year  when  some  mem- 
bers of  your  Board  have  not  been  visitors  at  the  school,  giving 
directions  in  relation  to  its  affairs,  making  provisions  for  its 
necessities,  and  cheering  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  reform.  I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  the  degree  of  harmony  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  relation  to  the  proper  understanding  of  some  of  the 
difficult  questions  relating  to  juvenile  delinquency.     Where 
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questions  are  to  be  settled  involving  so  many  interests; 
where  eacli  has  his  own  stand-point  of  observation,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  we  should  all  see  alike.  But,  while 
differences  of  opinion  have  arisen,  I  am  glad  that  so  much  for- 
bearance has  mutually  been  exercised,  and  I  cannot  but  desire 
that  the  Eeform  School,  in  coming  years,  will  be  favored  by 
men  as  disinterested,  to  watch  over  its  interests  and  conduct 
its  affairs.  When  I  remember  the  old  Poor  House,  with  my 
first,  seven  criminal  boys ;  think  of  my  own  ignorance  of  the 
responsibilities  I  was  assuming  when  I  accepted  the  position 
which  I  have  since  held ;  when  I  think  how  that  work  has 
been  growing  on  our  hands ;  when  I  compare  the  past  with  the 
present ;  when  I  think  of  the  manner  the  435  boys  who  have 
been  inmates  of  our  school  since  we  first  opened  have  been 
afi'ected  either  for  good  or  evil  by  their  stay  with  us,  I  cannot 
but  feel  sad  as  I  think  of  my  own  deficiencies,  my  own  want 
of  faith,  and  my  own  short-comings.  Then,  again,  when  I 
think  of  God's  good  providence ;  how  it  has  followed  us,  how 
it  sustained  us  in  the  old  Poor  House,  during  the  fire,  in  the 
Packing  House,  and  how  it  has  been  with  us  until  to-day,  I 
cannot  but  remember  the  words  of  Job  when  he  said,  "Who 
knoweth  not  in  all  these  (things)  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
wrought  this  ?" 

Yes,  Gentlemen,  this  school,  over  which  you  have  so  worthily 
presided  for  the  last  four  years,  is  a  creature  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Having  obtained  help  of  God  we  have  continued 
until  this  day.  If  we  had  not  been  shielded  by  Almighty 
power  we  should  not  have  remained  until  now.  God  has  pre- 
served us  alive,  and  blessed  us  with  great  blessings,  and  given 
us  great  encouragement  to  go  forth  and  scatter  the  incorrupt- 
ible seed.  This  seed  may  remain  a  long  time  in  the  heart,  but 
it  will  not  always  remain  there;  ere  long  it  will  come  up  and 
bring  forth  its  legitimate  fruits.  The  day  of  small  things  has 
passed,  and  when  passing  we  did  not  despise  them.  A  future 
is  now  before  us,  and  a  bright  future  it  will  be  if  we  will  only 
take  heed  to  the  Divine  word. 

The  day  is  before  us,  and  drawing  nearer  every  day,  when 
God,  our  Father,  will  say  to  you  and  to  me,  if  we  are  only 
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faithful  laborers  in  this  field,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  clone 
these  things  to  these  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  nnto  me ; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

D.  B.  NICHOLS, 

Su2)t.  of  the  a  B.  S. 
To  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Chicago  Be  form  School. 
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PHYSICIAS'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Chicago  Reform  School : — 
Gentlemen  :  In  presenting  my  fonrtli  annual  report,  I  would 
congratulate   tlie  Board  on  the   excellent  liealtli  which  the 
school  enjoys  at  the  present  time. 

During  last  fall  and  winter  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
occurred,  all  of  which  recovered  under  treatment,  except  one 
boy,  Michael  Griffith,  of  Irish  parentage,  aged  seventeen 
years.  He  was  taken  with  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  bow- 
els, which  almost  immediately  reduced  him  so  low  that  the 
most  thoroughly  supporting  treatment  was  only  sufficient  to 
preserve  life  a  very  few  days.  He  died  after  an  illness  of  less 
than  a  week.  The  only  other  death  in  the  school  during  the 
year  was  that  of  Henry  Luke,  a  German,  aged  sixteen  years. 
He  died  also  of  typhoid  fever,  the  7th  of  June,  after  a  short 
illness.  This  was  the  only  severe  case  during  the  spring  or 
early  summer.  During  the  past  summer,  and  present  thus 
far,  the  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkably  good,  there 
having  been  no  sickness  worthy  of  note  during  the  time,  except 
the  above  cases. 

A  majority  of  the  boys  are  more  or  less  diseased  when  first 
admitted  to  the  school.  Taken,  as  they  are,  from  the  lowest 
class  of  society,  reared  in  destitution  and  want,  and  no  atten- 
tion having  been  given  to  cleanliness  or  health,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Some  are  scrofulous,  and  many  more  suffer  from 
some  form  of  cutaneous  disease.  The  attention  given  to  health 
and  physical  training  in  the  school  does  not  fail  to  show  itself 
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very  soon  in  a  greatly  improved  state  of  Lealtli  and  physical 
vigor. 

There  has  continued  to  be  a  freedom  from  ophthalmic  and 
cutaneous  diseases,  which  so  greatly  scourged  the  school  before 
the  introduction  of  an  abundance  of  pure  lake  water.  Tlie 
free  supply  of  this  fluid  has  added  very  much  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  boys,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting 
the  health  of  the  school  as  greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  pre- 
ceding year. 

I  have  taken  some  pains,  as  my  time  would,  permit,  to  in- 
struct the  boys  in  the  elements  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
which  they  learn  with  great  facility,  seeming  deeply  interested 
in  the  subject.  The  readiness  with  which  they  answer  ques- 
tions on  any  subject  presented  to  them,  reveals  an  attention, 
memory,  and  mental  activity  truly  remarkable.  I  have  never 
seen  a  school  of  boys  of  the  same  age  to  equal  them  in  these 
particulars. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Superintendent  and  lady  for  ex- 
cellent care  and  attention  given  to  the  sick. 

Eespectfully,       '  J.  P.  EOSS,  M.  D. 


TEACHER'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Beform  School : — 

Sir  :  According  to  the  usual  custom,  I  herewith  submit  my 
report,  with  such  facts  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  and 
such  suggestions  as  have  occurred  to  me  during  mj  profitable 
school-experience  in  this  institution. 
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TABLE, 

Showing  the  present  attainments  of  tJie  160  noio  connected  with  the 

/School. 

IN  READING. 

Ignorant  of  the  alphabet 5 

Can  read  in  the  primer 25 

"       first  reader 25 

"       second  "     37 

"       third      "     23 

"       fourth    "     24 

"       fifth       "     21 

160 

IN  WRITING. 

Cannot  write 72 

Can  wi'ite  only  their  names 40 

"         sentences  generally 48 

160 

IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Have  never  studied  arithmetic 73 

Have  studied  primary      "         42 

"           advanced    "        to  subtraction 12 

"                   "           "         to  multiplication 5 

"                  "           "        to  division 15 

«                  i'          "        to  fractions 12 

Have  completed  arithmetic 1 

160 

IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Have  never  studied  geography 90 

Have  studied  primary     "         42 

"  advanced    "         28 

160 

IN  GRAMMAR. 

Have  never  studied  English  grammar 144 

Have  studied  primary  "       16 

160 
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In  an  institution  of  tins  kind,  where  the  object,  aim  and 
end,  is  to  set  every  boy  npon  his  own  feet,  and  show  him  the 
path  of  integrity  and  virtue,  the  teacher's  part  is  no  insignifi- 
cant work. 

Mere  book  instruction  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  duties. 
If  I  mistake  not,  he  will  here  find  ample  opportunity  to  tax 
every  j)ower  of  his  ingenuity  to  interest ;  and  he  must  interest, 
if  he  would  educate  this  class  of  boys. 

This  is  made  a  necessity  from  the  fact  that  these  boys  come 
directly  from  scenes  of  almost  continual  excitement.  They 
know  but  little  or  nothing  of  discipline,  either  of  body  or  mind 

Just  as  in  the  first  garden,  so  here,  these  boys  have  two 
ways  before  them,  and  they,  like  many  of  their  elder  brothers, 
choose  the  wrong:  hence  a  teacher  should  ho,  XKitient.,  faithful, 
hind  ?iu^Jlrm. 

He  who  wisely  wields  the  sceptre  of  kindness  here  may 
exert  a  great  influence  for  good. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  degraded,  that  every  hoy 
has  a  heart. 

In  proof  of  this,  allow  me  to  state  a  single  fact.  One  sultry 
afternoon,  luscious  melons  were  brought  into  the  yard ;  of 
course  all  the  boys  in  the  school-room,  with  great  gladness  of 
heart,  went  down  stairs  for  their  "  share."  While  I  stood  at  the 
window,  an  observer  of  their  feast,  one,  who  formerly  had 
made  me  much  trouble,  and  for  whom  I  felt  there  could  be 
but  little  hope,  happened  to  see  me ;  he  ran  with  all  possible 
speed  up  stairs,  and  most  cordially  ofiered  me  all  his  portion. 
I  shared  with  him,  and  be  assured  that  was  a  sweet  melon,  and 
ever  since  he  has  appeared  an  improving  boy.  This  is  em- 
phatically a  work  of  self-denial — a  work  requiring  much  faith 
and  love,  to  insure  any  reasonable  degree  of  success.  I  feel 
thankful  to  a  kind  Providence,  which  has  allowed  me  to  con- 
tribute, even  in  a  small  degree,  something  towards  lifting  up 
the  fallen  youth  of  this  city.  May  there  be  many  good  and 
faithful  laborers  raised  up  for  this  great  and  hitherto  much 
neglected  work. 

E.  O.  TADE,  Teacher. 
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APPENDIX. 


A  consideration  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  juvenile  crime,  as  sug- 
gested hy  the  facts  contained  in  the  tables  of  the  foregoing  re- 
port, and  others  furnished  by  crimijial  courts,  and  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions. 

The  tables  contained  in  the  foregoing  report,  form  an 
important  summary  of  facts.  Yalnable  clednctions  may  be 
drawn  from  these  tables,  shedding  light  npon  the  subject  of 
juvenile  reform. 

The  inductive  method  adopted  by  Bacon  in  his  '■'■  Nomim 
Organum^''  is  the  only  proi3er  one  for  the  reformer  who  desires 
to  iind  the  truth.  What  are  the  facts  ?  is  the  question  which 
meets  us  on  all  sides.  Give  us  the  facts  and  the  question  is 
of  easy  solution.  "We  cannot  rely  upon  theory.  Theory,  in 
order  to  merit  confidence,  must  be  well  substantiated  by  au- 
thentic facts. 

To  spread  these  facts  before  the  j^ublic  we  have  chosen  the 
tabular  form,  because  the  figures  of  a  table  convey  the  truth 
in  the  most  accurate  as  well  as  suggestive  manner.  All  of 
these  tables  teach  most  important  lessons.  The  question  sug- 
gested upon  the  reading  of  these  tables,  is,  what  lessons  do 
they  teach  ?  What  conclusions  are  legitimate  ?  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  facts  given  in  the  foregoing  tables  teach  that 
there  is  an  important  connection  between  ignorance  and 
crime. 

ITo  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  ignorance  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  crime.  We  do  not  mean  by  ignorance  the  mere 
absence  of  book  knowledge.     To  be  ignorant  in  the  sense  here 
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imclerstood,  is  to  be  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  true  nature 
of  man,  of  man's  relations  to  liis  fellow  creatures,  and  to  the 
Creator ; '  of  life,  and  the  mission  man  was  sent  to  earth  to 
accomplish.  But  even  did  we  choose  to  confine  the  meaning 
of  ignorance  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  book  learning,  even  in 
that  case  we  should  find  that  ignorance  and  crime  go  together. 
Inmates  of  prisons  and  reformatories  are  found  upon  commit- 
ment to  be  deplorably  ignorant  in  book  knowledge. 

By  referring  to  table  number  eleven,  we  find  that  out  of 
435  boys  who  liave  been  committed  to  our  school  from  its  com- 
mencement, 309  have  been  truants  froin  school,  and  184  out 
of  the  above  number,  either  have  never  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity for  moral  improvement  oflfered  in  the  Sabbath  School, 
or  have  never  availed  themselves  of  such  opportunity.  Again, 
by  consulting  table  number  seven,  we  find  that  54  of  the  pa- 
rents of  these  boys  were  ignorant  of  either  reading  or  writing, 
or  both  of  these  branches  of  an  education. 

Prison  and  reformatory  statistics,  and  facts  gathered  from 
criminal  courts,  all  go  to  establish  the  undeniable  connection 
between  ignorance  and  crime.  In  order  that  this  connection 
may  appear  as  it  exists,  permit  me  to  cite  a  few  facts  relating 
to  this  subject  from  prison  and  reformatory  reports. 

In  the  warden's  report  of  the  JSTew  York  city  prison,  made 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  almshouse,  for  the  year  1854, 1 
find  that  out  of  30,691  persons  committed  to  prison  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1859,  4,931  persons  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  3,305  could  read  and  could  not  write  ;  14,830  could 
barely  read  and  write ;  1,693  persons  were  well  educated,  and 
but  a  single  one  classically  educated. 

Again,  from  the  reports  of  the  Albany  penitentiary  I  learn 
that  out  of  the  2,177  persons  committed  to  that  prison  for 
the  years  1855-6  617  could  neither  read  or  write;  450 
could  read  and  could  not  write ;  while  1,110  could  read  and 
write. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  collect  the  statistics  in  relation  to  the 
educational  attainments  of  the  delinquents  committed  to 
reformatories  in  our  land.  The  result  of  my  labors  has  been 
as  follows,  viz :     I  find  that  out  of  3,116  juvenile  delinquents 
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committed  to  various  institutions  in  previous  years,  59-i  were 
found,  upon  commitment,'  to  be  ignorant  of  the  alphabet; 
1,098  could  only  read  in  easy  lessons ;  971  could  only  read 
imperfectly,  while  but  853  could  read  fluently. 

Again,  in  the  Chicago  Reform  School,  out  of  135  boys  who 
have  been  sent  to  this  school  since  it  was  first  opened,  four 
years  since,  71  boys  did  not  know  their  alphabet  when  they 
came ;  82  could  only  spell  easy  words  ;  150  could  read  only 
easy  lessons,  while  299  boys  could  not  write.  Besides  this 
deficiency  in  book  knowledge,  nearly  all  these  boys  were  found 
to  be  grossly  ignorant  of  some  of  the  plainest  truths  of  the 
Bible.  Even  where  persons  with  a  fair  education  have  made 
their  way  into  a  prison  or  a  reformatory,  it  has  most  univer- 
sally been  true  of  such  persons  that  their  moral  training  has 
been  greatly  neglected.  If  advantages  for  moral  improvement 
have  been  in  the  reach  of  this  class,  they  have  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  helps. 

Bearing  upon  this  subject  is  the  quotation  made  from  the 
writings  of  Frederick  Hill,  Esq.,  of  England,  in  his  work  on 
crime.  Speaking  of  the  connection  which  exists  between  igno- 
rance and  crime,  he  says,  "that  the  large  majority  of  crim- 
inals are  found  to  be  greatly  neglected  in  childhood,  and  to  be 
grossly  ignorant." 

From  the  facts  already  cited,  and  others  which  we  might 
present  if  we  were  not  limited  as  to  space,  there  appears  to  be 
a  well  marked  connection  between  ignorance  and  crime. 

But,  again,  we  are  warranted  from  the  facts  contained  in  the 
foregoing  tables,  in  the  declaration  that  there  is  a  connection 
also,  between  intemjperance  and  crime. 

Upon  this  topic,  testimony  is  not  wanting ;  evidence  is 
abundant.  The  only  embarrassment  is  where  to  begin,  and 
when  to  stop.  Mr.  Day,  an  English  author,  in  his  book  en- 
titled '■'■  Juvenile  Crime.,  its  Causes,  CTiaracter  and  Cure.,'''' 
recites  some  pertinent  facts  on  this  head.  In  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  years  1855  and  1856,  there  were  arrested  upon  the 
charge  of  drunk  and  disorderly,  18,703  persons.  In  the  city 
of  Liverpool,  for  the  same  years  and  upon  similar  charges? 
there  were  arrested  15,787  persons,  out  of  which  number  no 
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less  than  756  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  city 
of  Dublin,  for  the  same  years,  and  upon  similar  charges,  no 
less  than  18,758  persons  were  arrested,  making  the  number  of 
arrests  to  be  equal  to  one  for  every  fourteen  of  the  population 
of  that  city. 

Again,  upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kingmill,  says  Mr.  Day, 
"we  learn  that  out  of  28,752  persons  arrested  and  tried  before 
the  assizes  in  England,  for  the  year  1849,  no  less  than  10,000 
had  been  brought  to  their  deploiable  condition  by  the  public 
house  ;  whilst  of  the  90,963  convictions,  50,000  resulted  from 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  individuals  themselves,  or  their 
parents." 

The  assistant  chaplain  of  the  Edinburgh  prison  states  that 
even  the  offences  of  the  youngest  of  the  prisoners  are  often 
connected  with  drink,  "  for  the  children,  "  says  he,  "  have  fre- 
quently told  me  that  they  were  sent  out  to  steal  to  buy 
whisky  for  their  parents." 

Mr.  Wright,  prison  philanthropist,  in  the  testimony  he  gives 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committe  upon  the  subject  of 
juvenile  crime  and  destitution,  says,  "  there  is  a  large  class 
who  give  themselves  wholly  up  to  drinking,  who  send  their 
children  out  begging,  and  from  begging  to  pilfering  for  them. 
All  the  children  in  the  jails  speak  of  the  neglect  of  their  pa- 
rents,"  and  he  further  says  "that  he  has  never  found  any 
other  cause  for  that  neglect  but  drunkenness.  "  But,  to  bring 
this  subject  to  our  own  doors,  let  us  come  to  the  facts  furnished 
by  the  cities  of  our  own  country,  and  what  light  will  they  shed 
upon  this  question  ? 

By  consulting,  again,  the  report  of  the  Kew  York  city 
prison,  already  referred  to,  we  shall  find  that  for  the  year 
1854,  out  of  30,691  commitments  for  that  year,  no  less  than 
25,371  persons  were  committed  on  the  charge  of  being  drunk 
and  disorderly.  Mr.  Day,  in  his  work  on  the  cause  of  crime, 
quotes  from  a  speech  made  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Capron,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  January  number  of  the  American  Temperance 
Union,  for  1857.  The  Judge  stated  "  that,  as  one  of  the  direct 
results  of  the  drinking  usages,  there  were  60,000  arrests  in  the 
city  of  ]S"ew  York,  and  about  40,000  convictions  for  crime  in 
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the  eight  police  courts  during  the  preceding  year.  That  in  the 
two  courts  of  general  and  special  sessions,  during  the  year, 
nearly  6,000  j^ersons  had  been  arraigned,  and  4,200  convic- 
tions returned,  while  out  of  the  total  number  of  prisoners  there 
were  but  187  cases  where  the  persons  had  not  been  habitually 
intemperate."  Again,  from  one  of  the  leading  daily  journals 
of  a  recent  date,  I  learn  from  an  article  under  the  head  of 
"  Prevention  of  Orime^  "  that  out  of  35,172  arrests  and  com- 
mitments to  prison  in  the  city  of  New  York,  dm'ing  the  year 

1858,  32,200,  or  about  ninety  per  cent.,  were  intemperate. 
From  one  of  the  Cleveland  papers,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  I  find 
that  out  of  1,775  persons  arrested  and  arraigned  before  the  po- 
lice courts  of  that  city  during  the  year  1858,  463  were  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  or  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 

But  suppose  we  come  to  the  police  records  of  our  own  city, 
what  will  these  records  testify  as  regards  the  connection  of 
intemperance  with  crime  ? 

Through  the  politeness  of  Capt.  Kennedy,  and  his  obliging 
clerk,  I  have  been  furnished  with  the  number  and  causes  of 
arrests,  made  during  the  municipal  year,  ending  March  18th, 

1859.  The  summary  is  as  follows  :  Whole  number  of  arrests 
for  the  year  was  8,274  persons.  Out  of  this  number  5,542 
were  arrested  upon  the  charges  of  drunk  and  disorderly,  drunk 
and  fighting,  drunk  and  vagrant,  drunk  and  abusing  family, 
keepers  of  disorderly  houses,  etc.,  with  all  of  which  causes  intem- 
perance is  more  or  less  intimately  connected.  By  the  footing 
up  of  these  figures  we  see  that  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  of  all 
the  arrests  made  during  the  last  municipal  year  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  traced  to  intemperance 
as  the  exciting  cause  of  such  arrests.  In  this  sad  and  dark- 
ened picture  we  have  a  suflicient  cause,  a  cause  ever  operating 
to  fill  our  jail  with  felons,  and  our  Almshouse  with  paupers. 
Let  this  evil  cause  be  removed,  and  our  jail  would  be  tenant- 
less,  and  our  Reform  School  would  cease  to  be  a  want  of  our 
city. 

As  regards  the  connection  of  intemperance  with  crime,  so 
far  as  the  inmates  of  this  school  are  concerned,  you  are  respect- 
fully referred  to  table  JSTo.  7.     In  this  table  we  learn  that  out 
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of  428  parents  of  the  inmates  committed  to  tliis  school  during 
the  four  years  of  its  existence,  91  of  these  parents,  both  father 
and  mother,  have  been  found  to  be  intemperate.  Out  of  the 
above  number,  123  fathers  have  been  intemperate,  and  22 
motliers.  Again,  by  referring  to  table  ISTo.  11,  we  see  that  out 
of  435  boys  (including  all)  who  have  been  in  our  school  from 
its  commencement,  186  boys  have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  while  64  boys  have  often  been  drunk. 
With  all  this  array  of  testimony,  need  we  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  intemperance  sustains  a  relation,  intimate  and  fearful,  to 
crime. 

But  agaiu,  these  tables  show  the  relation  of  the  want  of  ])a- 
rental  control  and  crime. 

By  referring  to  table  ISTo.  3,  we  will  see  that  9  boys  have 
been  committed  on  the  charge  of  being  "uncontrollable." 
Boys  who  have  been  committed  on  this  charge  have  been  sent 
to  us  on  the  testimony  of  their  parents  or  near  relatives,  or 
guardians,  before  the  Police  Justices.  It  is  certainly  a  humil- 
iating confession  for  a  parent  to  make  before  a  court,  that  he 
has  not  the  ability  to  take  care  of  or  govern  his  own  child,  but  is 
under  the  stern  necessity  of  resigning  the  control  of  said  child 
to  the  care  and  control  of  the  State  or  city  authorities,  to  have 
him  properly  governed  and  controlled.  Every  parent  will  do 
well  to  consider  who  is  to  govern  his  child  ;  whether  it  be  him 
to  whom  the  Creator  has  entrusted  this  important  dtity,  or 
whether  he  shall  permit  his  authority  to  pass  from  his  own 
hands  and  be  transferred  to  the  adept  in  crime  or  vice,  or 
whether  the  child  shall  be  permitted  to  assume  the  control  of 
himself,  virtually  declaring  his  own  independence. 

Cases  are  continually  occurring  in  all  of  our  larger  towns 
and  cities  tending  to  break  down  healthful  parental  restraint. 
Parents  cannot  be  too  vigilant,  cannot  begin  too  early  to  plant 
within  tlie  mind  of  the  child  the  seeds  of  submission  to  author- 
ity ;  nor  can  they  apply  themselves  too  assiduously  to  endeavor 
to  hold  with  firm  yet  gentle  sway  those  reins  of  government 
which  the  Creator  has  placed  in  the  parent's  hands.  Some 
parents  have  seen  their  authority  passing,  and  have  sought  to 
regain  their  lost  influence  when,  alas !  it  has  been  too  late. 
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The  anxious  eye  of  parental  watchfulness  has  seen  the  evil 
cause  tending  to  revolutionize  parental  authority,  working  its 
ruin  in  the  distant  future,  and  has  sought,  but  unwisely  sought, 
to  revoke  the  impending  sentence,  at  one  time  by  appealing  to 
the  gratification  of  sensual  pleasure,  at  other  tiines  by  the  use 
of  undue  severity.  But  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  used, 
both  are  alike  ineffectual  in  securing  for  the  parent  his  lost 
control.  The  die  is  cast ;  authority  is  lost ;  parental  control 
is  never  to  be  again  resumed ;  henceforth  the  child  is  either 
his  own  master  or  he  is  the  willing  dupe  of  the  crafty  criminal, 
until  the  strong  meshes  of  the  law  hold  him  fast.  Tlie  want 
of  parental  authority  is  the  evil  of  the  age.  JSTo  symptoms 
foreshadow  more  portentous  ruin  to  the  State  than  the  laxity 
of  parental  control.  This  pernicious  jDlant  is  found  in  luxuri- 
ant growth  in  all  lands,  yielding  the  same  bitter  fruits  wher- 
ever it  grows. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  remarks  of  the  Eev.  J.  Clay, 
Chaplain  of  the  Jail  and  House  of  Correction  at  Preston,  Lan- 
cashire, England,  given  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  subject  of  criminal  and  destitute  children  : 

"  In  almost  all  cases,"  says  he,  "  of  juvenile  offences  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  neglect,  drunkenness  and 
too  often  brutality  of  the  parents,  and  in  general  terms,  the 
utter  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  their  want 
of  control  over  their  children  and  their  want  of  principle." 
Again,  the  testimony  of  G.  H.  A.  Becket,  barrister  at  law  in 
England,  is  to  the  point  on  this  subject :  "  Delinquency,"  says 
he,  "  is  almost  always — in  all  cases,  I  think — the  fault  of  evil 
training,  or  neglect,  or  want  of  training." 

But  we  have  said  enough  upon  this  topic.  ''No  one  who  has 
given  even  a  partial  attention  to  the  causes  of  juvenile  crime, 
can  doubt  tlie  potency  of  this  cause  in  producing  criminals. 
We  might  pursue  our  inquiries  to  a  greater  length,  and  point 
out  the  connection  between  pauperism  and  crime.  We  might 
show  how  a  disregard  for  proper  sanitary  regulations  swells 
the  criminal  lists.  We  might  show  with  profit,  how  the 
densely  crowded  population  of  the  city,  with  imperfect  drain- 
age, dwellings  poorly  ventilated,  tend  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
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the  community,  by  removing  the  safeguards  to  virtue  and 
morality. 

Well  has  the  remark  been  made,  that  crime  is  contagious  as 
the  small-pox.  There  are  periods  w^lien  the  moral  atmosphere 
becomes  thick  with  pestilential  miasma.  Woe  to  the  man  that 
inhales  it.  Woe  to  the  individual  who  becomes  contaminated 
with  its  poisonous  exhalations. 

But  crime  has  its  cause,  its  source  of  life,  its  aliment.  Re- 
move the  cause,  cut  off  the  stream,  cease  to  give  it  food,  and 
the  effect  will  cease,  its  streams  will  dry,  and  its  life  will  fade 
away. 

But  thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  cause  of  crime. 
The  question  now  returns,  how  can  these  moral  plague-spots 
be  healed  ?  How  can  these  pernicious  waters  be  stayed  or  pu- 
rified ?  The  welfare  of  the  public  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  proper  answers  to  these  questions.  Is  there  a  remedy  for 
these  evils  ?  If  so,  where  is  it,  and  how  can  it  be  made  avail- 
able ?  We  answer,  generally,  that  if  the  rum  traffic  was  abol- 
ished ;  if  saloons  and  tippling  shops,  where  this  accursed  beve- 
rage is  sold,  were  shut  up  ;  if  the  article  itself  was  declared 
contraband,  and  the  trade  pronounced  by  the  civilized  world  a 
nuisance ;  if  training  schools  were  established,  instructing  the 
masses  in  the  great  aims  and  ends  of  human  existence  and  the 
real  nature  of  the  soul,  how  the  temptations  of  life  are  to  be 
met  and  overcome ;  if  parents  would  do  their  duty  to  their 
children,[training  them  in  paths  of  industry,  honesty  and  piety ; 
when  all  these  conditions  are  faithfully  fulfilled  and  executed, 
then  may  we  expect  that  these  polluted  streams  will  cease 
their  poisonous  flow. 

But  means  are  requisite  in  order  to  produce  this  revolution 
in  society.  We  must  use  means  suited  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  criminal  acts.  We  must  employ  means  suited  to  reform 
the  vicious  and  criminal. 

Eeform  schools  have  been  established  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  are  suitable  means,  which,  if  properly  employed, 
will  secure  the  reformation  of  those  who  have  already  left  the 
path  of  integrity.  If  there  is  a  system  of  instruction  which 
has  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  society, 
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then  society  lias  a  riglit  to  know  what  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion is.  It  is  my  purpose  now^  for  a  few  moments  to  direct  my 
thoughts  to  the  best  system  of  teaching,  or  the  lessons  to  be 
taught  to  those  juveniles  who  come  properly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Eeformatories.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
class  call  for  peculiar  treatment. 

What,  then,  let  me  ask,  are  the  lessons  which  should  be 
especially  taught  to  juvenile  delinquents  ?  "We  answer,  the 
first  and  most  important  lesson  to  be  taught  this  class,  is,  a 
Tcnoiol^dge  of  self. 

Inmates  of  Reform  Schools,  when  committed,  show  a  deplo- 
rable ignorance  of  themselves.  Self-knowledge  is  fundamental 
to  successful  reformation.  The  instruction  of  these  schools 
should  embrace  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  its  sinfulness, 
the  power  and  influence  of  sinful  habits,  and  the  extent  of 
human  weakness.  This  knowledge  is  easily  communicated. 
The  daily  occurrences  of  life  should  be  the  text-book  by  which 
the  pupil  should  be  directed  to  the  internal  man.  But  the 
pupil  should  not  only  be  instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  himself, 
but  he  should  be  instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  importance  of  this  knowledge  cannot  well  be  over-rated. 
The  boy  finds  himself  in  a  world  abounding  in  temptations, 
beset  with  difiiculties,  and  having  a  nature  inclined  to  evil. 
All  these  problems,  to  the  inexperienced  child,  are  without  a 
solution.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  in  a  Reformatory  to 
impart  to  his  unfortunate  pupil  the  knowledge  he  recpiires  in 
relation  to  the  world.  He  should  understand  that  he  has  been 
placed  in  this  world  for  a  trial ;  that  the  temptations  of  life  are 
wisely  ordered  to  develop  his  virtue  ;  that  this  world  is  to  be 
the  theatre  of  strife  where  the  battle  of  life  is  to  be  fought, 
which  is  to  decide  man's  destiny  for  time  and  eternity.  The 
pupil's  stay  in  a  Reformatory  should  be  explained  as  analagous 
to  a  barque  at  anchorage  in  the  bay.  In  no  case  should  the 
pupil  be  encouraged  to  launch  out  upon  life's  troubled  waters, 
until  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sea  ov^er  which  he  is 
called  to  sail.  In  the  Reformatory,  these  boys  should  be  taught 
what  to  shun  and  what  to  face,  and  when  and  how  to  fight. 

Why  have  these  boys  heretofore  fallen  a  prey  to  temptation  ? 

4 
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Siraplj  "because  tliey  have  not  been  ai^prised  of  tlieir  clanger, 
because  tliey  did  not  suspect  tlie  sincerity  of  that  counsel  to 
wbicli  tliey  bad  given  beed,  did  not  see  the  snare  wbicb  bad 
been  spread  for  tlieir  feet.  Inmates  of  tbese  scbools  ougbt  to 
be  instructed  in  the  duties  of  life,  wbat  tbey  owe  to  otbers  and 
what  otbers  will  expect  of  tbem.  Tbey  sbould  be  taught  the 
real  connection  wbicb  exists  between  things  of  the  world  and 
virtue  and  haj^piness.  They  should  know  that  the  Creator  has 
given  them  a  peculiar  talent  for  the  performance  of  a  peculiar 
work ;  that  the  work  for  which  they  have  been  fitted  can  be 
done  easier  by  them,  and  will  be  better  when  done,  than  if 
performed  by  those  who  possess  not  this  fitness.  In  fine,  as 
regards  the  world,  the  Reformatory  pupil  should  be  instructed 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  to  be  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune ;  that 
in  case  of  failure  be  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself,  and  if 
success  crowns  his  efforts,  it  will  be  in^consideration  of  strength 
given  from  on  high. 

But  another  lesson  which  is  indispensable  to  reformation  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  Creator. 

Tlie  relation  which  exists  between  the  creature  and  Creator 
should  Ire  explained.  What  God  is,  and  what  man  is.  The 
strength  of  the  one  and  the  weakness  of  the  other.  The  ne- 
cessity of  this  one  and  the  ability  of  that  one.  These  boys 
should  know  how  man  in  his  sinfulness  and  wretchedness  may 
be  made  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  All  these  truths,  or 
lessons,  are  indispensable  to  a  permanent  reformation. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  primary  truths,  others  equally  in- 
dispensable, of  a  secondary  nature,  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  first  of  these  truths  to  be  taught  in  a  reformatory,  withou 
which  no  real  reformation  can  be  ex23ected,  is  teaching  the 
pupil  self  resjyect. 

As  long  as  you  fail  to  implant  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a 
respect  for  himself,  you  labor  in  vain  to  reform  the  child.  The 
first  step  towards  permanent  reform  is  for  the  boy  to  begin  to 
respect  himself. 

Most  all  these  boys  who  are  found  in  the  reformatory,  are, 
when  committed,  destitute  entirely,  or  possess  in  a  very  mod- 
erate degree,  this  indispensable  characteristic  of  manhood. 
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In  order  to  inspire  true  self-respect  in  the  soul,  you  should 
acquaint  the  mind  of  the  true  destiny  of  its  being,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  human  life. 

Feelings  of  self-respect  are  greatly  multiplied  and  strength 
ened  by  the  sympathy  of  our  fellow  creatures.  If  we  treat  the 
wanderer  from  the  path  of  virtue  and  honesty,  as  a  human 
being,  this  will  of  itself  inspire  the  wanderer  wdth  a  heavenly 
impulse  to  return  to  the  path  of  virtue,  and  will  reanimate  the 
soul  with  hope  and  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  If  you 
trust  a  human  being,  he  will  trust  himself.  When  a  man 
comes  to  confide  in  liimself,  he  will  respect  himself. 

But  another  lesson  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
instructions  given  in  a  reformatory,  is  to  teach  the  pupil  the 
importance  of  self  reliance. 

It  is  true  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pupils  of  a  reforma- 
tory are  possessed  of  this  trait  of  character  when  committed  to 
these  schools.  Yet,  it  is  that  kind  of  reliance  on  self  which 
might  as  well  be  wanting,  for  it  avails  not  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  life.  This  trait  of  character,  if  possessed,  must  be 
re-formed,,  and  if  the  pujjil  is  destitute  of  it,  some  sort  of  ex- 
pedient must  be  resolved  upon  to  lead  the  pupil  to  depend 
upon  his  own  powers.  To  teach  a  boy  to  stand  alone  is  a 
most  difficult  lesson.  This  lesson,  as  hard  as  it  is,  must  be 
learned,  or  the  boy  will  not  be  prepared  to  take  his  proper 
place  in  the  world,  I^either  will  the  trial  of  the  learner's 
skill  which  is  to  create  this  self  reliance,  be  attended  with 
profit  to  the  instructor.  The  instructor  is  to  furnish  the  ma- 
terial and  then  stand  by  to  witness  the  entire  loss  of  time, 
material,  and  a  good  share  of  patience  in  the  bargain.  This 
trial,  as  costly  as  it  may  be,  must  be  made,  there  can  be  no 
success  without  it,  ISTeither  must  the  instructor  do  the  work 
himself,  although  he  well  knows  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  do 
it  all,  and  that  it  will  be  cheaper  when  thus  done,  and  better 
done  than  it  would  be  to  teach  so  unapt  a  pupil  to  do  it. 

Partial  success,  however,  attends  the  learner's  first  elFort, 
this  inspires  him  with  fresh  courage  and  hope  for  future 
efforts ;  he  finds  within  himself  powers  of  which  heretofore  he 
has  been  ignorant.     He  feels  his   own  importance  in  the 
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world.  He  knows  that  Lis  labor  is  demaiKled.  He  magnifies 
himself.  Now  lie  is  willing  to  Lazard  more  capital,  this  brings 
him  in  a  new  income,  and  in  process  of  time  the  whole  man  is 
develojDed,  andjvccess  may  be  wiitten  over  the  work  of  yonr 
hands.  The  more  the  boy  is  tanght  to  rely  nj^on  himself 
the  more  he  has  that  is  reliable  npon  which  to  rely.  The 
boy  now  begins  to  appreciate  himself,  this  self  appreciation 
generates  self  reliance,  self  reliance  creates  self  respect,  and 
self  respect  makes  the  man. 

Another  important  lesson  which  shonld  without  fail  be 
tanght  in  a  reformatory,  is  the  importance  of  faith  in  God. 

Without  faiih,  no  permanent  reform  can  be  expected.  These 
boys  should  be  taught  that  all  their  success  depends  upon  the 
Divine  blessing.  They  should  know  that  their  success  will  be 
proportionate  to  their  confidence  in  God.  Let  a  boy  fully  ac- 
cept this  cardinal  truth,  and  his  success  will  be  certain.  How 
great  must  be  the  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart  ol  a  boy, 
to  know  that  his  success  in  life  does  not  depend  upon  his 
wealth,  upon  his  parentage,  or  upon  the  influence  of  wealthy 
sujDporters,  but  that  it  will  depend  upon  himself  and  the 
measure  of  his  failh  in  God.  "Who  is  able  to  predicate  the 
amount  of  success  which  will  attend  the  labors  of  such  a  boy? 
One  who  is  inspired  with  such  truths,  possessed  of  such 
faith,  a  new  world  opens  before  him,  a  new  light  springs  up 
within  him.  He  feels  that  all  doors  of  usefulness  are  to  be 
opened  by  that  power  who  opens  that  which  no  human  j)ower 
can  shut.  The  one  possessed  of  this  confldeuce  in  Almighty 
power  is  prepared  to  go  forth  to  battle  with  habits  of  sin,  and 
to  conquer  too.  There  is  no  fliilure  with  such,  there  can  be 
no  failure  ;  succeed  he  will,  succeed  he  must.  All  things  will 
be  possible  to  him,  because  he  believes. 

"We  have  spread  these  tables  of  facts  before  you,  and  have 
drawn  what  we  regarded  as  legitimate  conclusions  from  these 
facts,  showing  the  connection  between  evils  existing  in  society, 
and  crime.  We  have  also  indicated  the  remedy  for  these  evils, 
pointing  out  the  kind  of  instruction  required  in  order  to  reform 
the  vicious  and  criminal. 

We  now  desire  to  point  out  the  danger  which  exists,  where- 
by the  best  system  of  instruction,  and  the  most  approved  disci 
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pline  may,  after  all,  fail  in  securing  the  desired  reformation  of 
the  proper  subject  of  the  reformatory,  and  also  the  reason 
why  we  may  look  for  a  failure  in  these  schools  in  securing  the 
end  desired  by  the  philanthropists  of  the  age.  If  these  boys 
are  not  fitted  by  their  education  in  these  institutions  to  live  in 
this  world,  to  contend  with  the  temptations  of  life  and  the  trials 
of  this  earth,  then,  so  far  there  is  a  failure  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ends  proposed  by  the  establishment  of  these 
schools. 

But,  where  may  we  look  for  the  danger  of  a  failure  ?  Our 
answer  is,  we  may  fear  that  the  ends  of  reformation  may  not  be 
secured,  if  we  adopt  for  our  system  of  government  that  which  is 
of  necessity  adopted  by  the  congregated  jplan.  In  this  plan,  the 
first  difficulty  which  meets  us,  is  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings. Buildings, provided  for  juvenile  delinquents  by  public 
charity,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  influence  in  the  most 
favorable  way  the  public  mind,  and  the  inmates  of  Such  schools. 
To  disregard  either  this,  or  that,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  pro- 
gress undertaken. 

Let  ns  inquire,  first,  how  the  public  mind  is  likely  to  be  in- 
juriously atfected  by  the  construction  of  buildings  for  delin- 
quents. Our  answer  is,  that  it  will  appear  in  the  cost  of  such 
construction.  Tax  payers  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  the 
matter.  If  we  consult  the  tax  paying  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, what  is  their  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  buildings  which 
will  produce  the  happiest  eifects  upon  the  public  mind  !  The 
two  systems  to  make  make  choice  between,  is  the  cheap  system, 
and  the  large  house  plan.  The  former  of  the  systems  has  been 
adopted  by  Dor  and  Wichem's  schools  in  Germany,  near 
Hamburgh.  The  latter  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  of  the 
American  Reformatories.  This  question  is  not,  which  of  the 
two  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  is  most  sightly  and  imposing, 
for  on  this  question  there  can  be  no  issue.  But,  the  question 
is,  which  system  as  regards  the  buildings  will  produce  in  the 
long  run,  the  greatest  good  to  the  public  ? 

At  the  Reformatory  Convention,  held  in  the  city  of  Kew 
York,  two  and  a  half  years  since,  where  a  representation  was 
had  from  nearly    all    of   the  American    reformatories,   the 
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statistics  furnisbed  on  that  occasion  bj  six  bonses  of  refor- 
mation, make  tbe  buildings  of  these  six  bonses  to  cost,  iu elud- 
ing building  sites,  the  round  sum  of  $1,254,105.  These  six 
bouses  are  constructed  with  the  aggregate  capacity  of  accom- 
modating 2,717  inmates.  Add  to  this  large  sum  the  costly- 
fixtures  resulting  to  such  schools  from  tbe  introduction  of 
modern  improvements,  such  as  steam  ^ower^  manufacture  of 
gas  light,  and  water  worTcs,  and  this  bill  of  expense  is  greatly 
augmented.  But  how  is  this  bill  of  expense  viewed  by  the 
tax  paying  community.  Do  they  not  murmur  in  their  hearts 
if  not  in  word,  at  this  excessive  taxation  ?  Do  they  not  say 
that  these  conveniences,  these  modern  improvements  are  not 
in  the  compass  of  their  own  means,  to  supply  their  own  fami- 
lies with  the  labor-saving  improvements,  and  yet  they  are 
taxed  to  supply  these  conveniences  to  vagrant  and  criminal 
children.  By  this  means  a  needless  prejudice  is  awakeued  in 
the  public  mind  against  the  most  efficient  agency  for  good. 
By  these  large  expenditures  these  deserving  institutions  are 
deprived  of  a  large  amount  of  sympathy  which  they  cannot 
aiford  to  lose,  and  which  they  ought  to  have,  to  cheer  them  in 
she  work  of  reform,  "While  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
prospective  occupants  of  these  buildings  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten, yet  the  effect  would  be  manifestly  injurious,  to  place  these 
vagrant  and  criminal  youths  in  better  circumstances  than  the 
honest  and  deserving  poor  in  our  midst. 

These  are  some  of  the  injurious  eftects  of  the  congregated 
plan  upon  the  public  mind. 

But  what  efi'ect  will  the  large  building  plan  have  upon  the 
minds  of  the  inmates  to  be  reformed  ?  The  large  plan  system 
of  building  will  have  its  effect  upon  these  juveniles,  and  will 
injuriously  affect  them  in  various  ways.  Eeformatory  life 
should  correspond  with  the  life  the  inmate  will  be  called  upon 
to  follow  outside,  as  far  as  practicable.  The  more  nearly  out- 
side life,  after  the  pupil  shall  have  finished  his  probation  in  a 
Reformatory,  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  life  he  is  called 
to  lead  in  the  school,  the  more  hopeful  will  this  agency  of  re- 
formation become. 

If  these  two  lives,  outside  and  inside,  are  made  materially 
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to  diiFer,  then  Ihe  knowledge  acquired  in  the  Reformatory 
will  fail  to  arm  the  pnpil  with  power  to  overcome  the  difficult 
ties  of  life.  It  wonld  be  like  living  in  another  Avorld.  Each 
house  for  the  occupancy  of  inmates  should  be  so  constructed 
with  the  capacity  of  accommodating  not  to  exceed  forty  pupils. 
Each  dwelling  should  be  plainly  built,  and  should  not  exceed 
in  cost  the  sum  of  $2,000.  These  dwellings  should  be  plainly 
furnished,  after  the  manner  the  industrious  poor  furnish  their 
dwellings.  If  Reformatories  should  adopt  a  course  like  this, 
these  institutions  w^ould  not  only  be  recommended  to  public 
favor,  but  the  effect  upon  the  inmates  themseives  would  be 
most  salutary.  It  would  then  be  manifest  to  all  men  that  the 
object  aimed  at  was  the  reformation  of  the  vicious,  and  not 
outside  show.  The  object  sought  by  these  schools  is  to  pre- 
pare the  inmates  to  go  out  and  fight  the  battles  of  life. 

Take,  then,  a  boy  who  has  been  trained  in  the  large  house, 
let  this  boy  be  sent  out  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
frontier  life,  let  him  share  the  same  fate  which  the  hardy  pio- 
neer has  been  called  to  experience  in  the  settlement  of  every 
new  country— separated  from  steam  works  to  pump  his  water, 
cook  his  dinner,  and  supply  him  with  mechanical  power  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  various  trades.  He  has  no  longer  to  do 
with  gas-pipes  or  gas-meters ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  substitute 
for  his  steam  appliances  for  supplying  the  water  for  family 
use,  the  labor  of  furnishing  himself  from.aneio-hborino;  slouo^h, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  this,  too,  has  to  be  procured 
by  the  single  pail  at  the  expense  of  a  pilgrimage  repeated 
many  times  a  day.  Instead  of  the  brilliant  blaze  of  gas-light, 
he  is  now  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  either  sitting  in  dark- 
ness or  using  hickory  bark  as  a  substitute. 

But  where  is  the  boy  who  had  been  accustomed  to  all  of  the 
conveniences  above  enumerated,  who  would  not  wilt  down 
under  the  discouragements  incident  to  j)rivations  like  these. 
A  boy  who  had  been  educated  in  the  large  house  is  not  fitted 
by  his  education  to  meet  difficulties  like  these.  A  case  exactly 
analagous  to  the  one  above  stated  may  be  seen  in  the  street 
boy  of  Boston,  Philadelj)hia  and  New  York,  who  applies  to 
some  charitable  society  for  a  home  in  the  West,     The  enter- 
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prising  news-boy  or  slioe-black  lias  often  heard  of  Western 
prairies,  with  their  pure  air;  the  wikl  forests  of  the  West,  with 
their  abundance  of  wild  game.  The  romance  of  Western  life, 
especially  a  life  on  the  frontiers,  to  an  adventurous  boy  in 
some  Eastern  city,  the  idea  of  felling  the  lofty  oak,  driving 
back  the  wilderness,  folloMang  the  plow,  herding  the  sheep, 
chasing  the  wild  deer,  living  in  a  log  cabin — these  thoughts 
are  perfectly  enchanting,  and  the  boy  dreams  of  the  West  as 
some  fairy  land.  The  boy  comes  West ;  but  scarcely  has  the 
hum  of  the  city  ceased  to  vibrate  upon  his  ears  ere  he  gives  up 
his  Western  enterprise  and  returns  to  his  city  life,  fully  satis- 
fied that  his  view  of  his  Western  paradise  was  the  creature  of 
his  own  imagination.  But  why  not  remain  in  his  Western 
home?  Simply  because  his  previous  education  and  habits 
have  wholly  incapacitated  him  for  country  life. 

But  take  the  case  of  a  boy  trained  in  the  small  home  or 
family  plan,  one  who  has  never  read  by  gas-light,  whose  pump- 
ing, cooking  and  washing,  have  never  been  done  by  steam ; 
one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  go  a  half  of  a  mile  for  water  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  well ;  one  who  has  often  been  pinched 
by  want,  and  oftentimes  disappointed  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plans  ;  let  a  boy  so  trained  go  out  to  lead  a  frontier  life, 
and  his  education  has  just  fitted  him  for  the  work.  He  does 
not  find  everything  fitted  to  his  hand,  and  neither  does  he 
expect  it.  He  goes  forth  prepared  to  grapple  with  diificulties 
and  prepares  his  mind  to  expect  all  kinds  of  inconveniences, 
but  he  goes  forth  to  conquer.    ' 

Again,  these  schools  are  trial  schools.  Boys  are  sent  to 
these  schools  to  learn  the  science  of  life.  In  the  Reformatory, 
these  pupils  are  to  learn  how  to  make  the  most  of  life.  A  bad 
boy  in  one  of  these  is  a  machine  out  of  repair  placed  in  a  ma- 
chine shop.     A  reform  school  is  a  shop  for  repairs. 

After  the  machine  is  thought  to  be  in  running  order,  the 
day  of  trial  comes.  The  trial  day  is  a  day  of  interest  to  the 
repairer.  The  first  experiments  are  of  course  to  be  made  in 
still  water.  If  the  first  trial  succeeds,  then  more  steam  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  bow  of  the  boat  is  turned  towards  the  rapids,  or 
the  rough  waters ;  if  the  craft  meets  courageously  the  angry 
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flood,  then  you  maj  know  that  your  machine  is  well  repaired, 
for  it  answers  the  ends  of  its  Maker. 

All  the  observation  and  theory  in  the  world  will  not  make 
a  skillful  mechanic.  "  Practice,"  says  the  old  adage,  "  makes 
perfect."  The  boy  who  has  been  placed  in  the  Eeform  School 
to  be  reformed.)  may  fall  a  great  many  times,  yet  we  must 
encourage  him  to  try  again.  Does  an  infant  walk  without 
falling,  after  he  has  taken  the  first  step  ?  But  should  the 
infant  fall,  maternal  watchfulness  and  love  are  at  his  side  to  help 
him  up  and  stimulate  his  trembling  faith  to  try  again.  Boys, 
we  have  said,  are  in  the  Keform  School  for  trial ;  and  theu' 
characters  cannot  be  known  without  a  trial.  Supj^ose  you  try 
these  boys,  and  as  a  result  of  the  trial,  a  score  of  boys  run 
away  and  abuse  your  confidence,  what  of  that  ?  This  is  not 
half  as  bad  as  it  would  be  for  them  to  remain  unknown  to 
either  you  or  themselves.  We  must  decide  upon  failures  often 
repeated.  If  we  fail  a  score  of  times,  and  then  succeed,  our 
success  is  great.  Failure,  is  not  after  all,  the  greatest  evil  to 
which  flesh  and  blood  is  heir  to.  Failure  has  doubtless  saved 
many  a  young  man  from  ruin.  Trial,  resulting  in  a  temporary 
failure,  will  do  both  the  boy  and  his  teacher  good ;  the  one 
will  receive  new  light  in  relation  to  himself,  and  the  other  will 
receive  additional  promptings  to  greater  faithfulness  in  the 
future.  If  the  trial  should  prove  every  way  successful,  then 
teacher  and  his  pupil  rejoice  together. 

But  even  more  than  this,  there  can  be  no  real  virtue  without 
a  trial.  Remove  a  boy  ii'om  his  old  haunts  of  vice,  shut  him 
out  from  the  world,  shut  him  up  by  himself,  let  him  march 
with  locked  step,  wheel  him  to  the  right,  wheel  him  to  the 
left  with  the  most  precise  military  discipline,  yet  know  that 
when  your  manoeuvers  are  through,  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  this  tractable  machine. 

We  may  fancy  that  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  boys 
we  have  to  deal  with,  but  if  we  give  these  boys  a  chance  to 
show  their  hearts,  we  are  soon  undeceived.  We  may  think  our 
boys  will  not  escape,  because,  forsooth,  they  have  not  the 
the  opportunity.  So  long  as  high  walls,  windows  strongly 
barred,  doors  securely  locked,  and  gates  well  guarded,  protect 
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the  reformatory,  true  knowledge  of  our  boys  is  not  possible. 
"We  cannot  give  tbe  boy  a  trial  in  prison.  In  order  to  a  proper 
trial  the  boy  must  act  himself  out.  Place  the  delinquent  in  an 
institution  under  the  family  system,  under  competent  instruc- 
tors and  guides,  without  locks,  without  cells,  or  high  walls 
armed  with  spikes,  throw  such  a  boy  on  his  honor,  let  him 
struggle  with  his  previously  formed  habits  of  sin.  Let  him 
come  in  contact  with  the  wucked  and  the  good,  as  this 
contest  for  the  supremacy  of  right  or  wrong  is  going  on  ;  as  this 
war  is  raging,  scatter  the  seeds  of  truth  with  a  liberal  hand ; 
adapt  the  truth  to  the  boy's  age  and  capacity,  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season ;  encourage,  exhort  and  reprove  with 
all  long  suffering  and  doctrine,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
the  word  of  God  will  not  return  void  unto  him  who  has  bid 
the  laborer  sow  the  seed,  without  accomplishing  its  divinely- 
executed  mission. 

It  is  thus  in  the  family  where  the  child  will  fully  reveal 
himself  to  the  parent,  show  his  guide  and  benefactor  what  he 
is  and  the  kind  of  treatment  he  requires.  Without  restraint 
the  child  shows  himself  to  his  kind  protector.  This  freedom 
of  acting  can  only  be  predicated  of  that  kind  of  government 
which  is  eminently  parental. 

But,  once  more,  the  family  system  is  the  divinely  appointed 
system.  The  want  of  proper  family  training  has  made  these 
boys  what  they  are.  The  family  system  of  discipline  is  to  re- 
store these  unfortunate  ones  to  the  path  of  industry  and 
honesty. 

The  family  system,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  kind,  decided 
and  virtuous  teacher,  will,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  bring 
these  wandering  ones  back  to  God. 

D.  B.  NICHOLS, 

Su2)t.  a  R.  8. 
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